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SOCIOLOGICAL CHRISTIANITY 

EADERS of Biackrriars must oiten have marvelled and pro- 
Resi at the naivety of its approach to the problems of the 

day. In the midst of all the complexities of present existence 
the review may often seem to make high generalisations and mighty 
implications which could be dangerous. So much needs to be weighed 
in the balance in judgments on world affairs. Experts are needed in 
politics, economics, the arts and literature; the shrewd eye of the 
specialist in history as well as in sociology is required to grasp even 
the fundamental elements in the situation. It is easy to say that what 
is needed is more charity, but that leaves the one who issues such 
injunctions remote from any practical judgments, not merely above 
politics but remote from politics and ineffective. Such naivety tends 
to condemn everything less than God himself and ignores all kinds 
of subtle and important distinctions. Culture and courtliness are 
easily sacrificed in favour of the precursor’s methods in denouncing 
the brood of vipers. 

Yet the need for insisting quite simply on the one and only End 
of all human activity remains the most urgent. The bookstalls are 
packed with books and journals dealing. in truth or speciously, with 
the detailed problems of society. There are now even many Catholic 
reviews and magazines which compete in the field of politics, 
economies and culture with the general periodical literature coming 
from the thousands of modern pagan pens writing with Christian 
ink. It is unfortunate that the Weekly Review with its long Ches- 
terton-Belloc tradition has had recently to close down; but a suc- 
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cessor is already in preparation to continue the fight for what must 
always be fundamentally the Catholic solution to the problem of 
society, namely distributism without a capital D. The touch of the 
expert can be easily detected in the Catholic Worker which could 
well rival any ‘worker’ journal had it sufficient support. Magazines 
like Youth, the organ of the Y.C.G., and The Grail have secured 
specialists for editing as well as for production so that they have 
no rivals in their particular spheres. On the wider cultural and 
political field there are quarterlies like the Dublin and the Down- 
side, both recently rejuvenated, monthlies such as the New English 
Review, and weeklies of such variety as the Tablet and the Catholic 
Herald. All these and many others are dealing with the acute prob- 
lems of the day, and we are speaking only of Catholic journals 
while there is a vast host of excellent non-Catholic writers in these 
different spheres. 

But the danger of losing sight of the wood on account of the 
great number and proximity of the trees is all the greater the more 
specialised and detailed the treatment becomes. The main subject 
is human life in its various aspects and activities and in so far 
as this concerns movements towards one or many ends it can 
only be seen in proportion, and indeed in reality, in relation to the 
end. The movement and the action receive their character, their 
form, from the goal at which they are aiming. And in human life that 
goal must be God objectively and the happiness of the beatific vision 
subjectively. Human life and action are ultimately good or bad in 
relation to this end, and so it depends upon that end whether 
they are truly human, truly social, truly cultural. The true whole- 
ness of human nature and human life can only be realised in terms 
of the vision of God. Man is split in a hundred pieces by all these 
detailed analyses of modern problems; and he can only be put to- 
gether again by referring them all to the higher supernatural! reality 
of the Trinity and our share in the life of the Trinity. This is where 
integration must ultimately be sought. There used to exist a rather 
violent review which fought for integration—the name which it took 
for its title; and it might be said that Biackrriars has placed that 
same ideal before itself. But the danger of calling one’s self a cham- 
pion of human integrity is that human integrity itself becomes the 
end of man instead of the effect of man’s having achieved his end. 
In other words if we set out to solve our acute human problems 
precisely in order to become more human, to acquire more per- 
fection for our natures in the arts as well as in religion, in society 
as well as in our private hobbies, then God himself and the Vision 
of him become a means, the balance of creation is lost. and the 
whole structure comes toppling down. We, in this review, have 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CHRISTIANITY 391 
always stood out against this very easy reversal of values, and it 
is for this reason that we are often misunderstood. We would not 
condemn all this detailed work of specialists and experts, which is 
not only admirable but also absolutely necessary; but we would wish 
to produce a vista in which it can all be seen in proportion under 
one final end. We are not therefore specifically theological because 
that is itself a special study which only indirectly can refer to 
cinemas and countries, crafts and conditions of labour. But neither 
are we specifically sociological. 

Apart from Catholicism Christianity has lost its grip of dogma 
and the true, unsullied teaching about the nature of God and 
his perfections and operations. And because in this way the end of 
human life has become vague and uninteresting the various religions 
have declined into a post-Christian state in which the be-all and 
end-all of human endeavour have become the physical happiness of 
man on this earth, the development of his faculties and the avoidance 
of the pains which come his way. In other words the test of the 
modern Christian is whether he is a well developed specimen of the 
human race and whether he is assisting others to become so. In this 
way sociology—significantly a new science—has become a charac- 
teristic preoccupation of the Christian. He is only a true Christian 
it he has done something to better the lot of the working classes and 
has interested himself in social clubs and worker movements. The 
love of God in himself and his worship no longer specify the Christian 
life; it is the service of man for man which has taken the place of 
the divine aims which the Church sets before us. 

It might be thought that in his recent book on this subject’ the 
celebrated Anglican sociologist, Canon V. A. Demant, had begun to 
recall Christians to the higher and only truly Christian view. For 
he begins by affirming that the true nature of any creature is only 
sustained when it is held to its end by a supernatural power; or again 
that moral effort is only possible and fruitful to the soul after it is 
in grace. This would seem to be reaching out towards the super- 
natural end of human society with even too great an enthusiasm. 
The particular passage in question seems to have been inspired by 
a misunderstanding of St Thomas (De Malo 5, 1). But the implica- 
tions are more serious, for taken as they stand these assertions are 
allied to the Protestant doctrine of the corruption of human nature 
and the need for the imputation of Christ’s merits to the soul. The 
doctrine of itself extols grace at the expense of nature. And yet the 
rest of this book shows that the whole object of the author is to make 
life worth living on this earth, to extol human nature by means of 


1 Theology of Society: More Essays in Christian Polity. By V. A. Demant. 
(Faber; 10s. 6d.) 
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a culture of reason spiced with revelation. Many of his essays are 
sound and excellent and should be read by those interested in the 
modern problems of work and culture. We would not have con- 
demned it except for these errors in relating nature with grace. But 
the book stands as a good example of the best type of sociological 
Christianity which is the best that religion seems to be able to 
offer in these days. And to bring grace so violently into the picture 
is merely to use God and his gifts for economic and cultural aims. 
It is the self-conscious expression of religion seeking to justify itself 
in the eyes of the world. For ‘the world’ today can only recognise 
as good that which brings individual men material benefits, i.e. 
benefits which give comfort and ease to the man be it tobacco, 
Tolstoi, or Travel. It does seek to justify and propagate a human 
attitude to work (e.g. the essay on ‘Vocation in work’) but even so 
this type of social thought has been ozcasioned outside Christianity 
by the pagan forces of rationalism and materialism. 

There is in fact some truth in the opponents to Christianity who 
say that there would be none of this insistence on justice to the 
workers, and the right of each to a fully human existence had not 
the non-Christian revolutionaries started the fashion. ‘The Church 
left to herself seems inclined to overlook these things, or at least 
she does not organise vast schemes for humanising the masses, which 
are so often left ‘in the mass’ to live a rather dirty and drudged 
existence. 

Now the answers which the specialists in these fields are giving 
are, as we have said, good and necessary. The answers to the prob- 
lems of work, of inequality of wealth and possessions, of human 
freedom and culture among the crowd, all these must be tackled 
by the specialists on the spot in their own spheres. But the Catholic 
as such must beware of identifying the teaching of the Church with 
the solutions offered. The Kingdom of Heaven is not of this world, 
and until we seek first and completely the Kingdom of Heaven these 
other benefits will not be added unto us. The Catholic too is apt 
to take his standards from the Christians and pagans around him 
and to forget the heinous crime of sin in his desire to give more bread 
and butter to the miner. He is inclined to judge the progress of 
Catholic life by the number of social clubs and youth organisations. 
He instinctively begins to regard Christianity from this declared 
form of it in which the supreme end has at least partially been 
lost to view. : 

Inevitably when the Catholic adopts standards lower than those 
he professes every Sunday in the Confiteor as well as in the Creed 
‘he falls short of the results of those whose lower standard is the 
highest they know. There has been a constant insistence upon the 
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social teaching of the Church for many years and the Catholic wor- 
ker movements have not only received themselves encouragement 
from every level of the Church’s ecclesiastical life, but have spread 
widely throughout the world. They have achieved great successes in 
every place. It was generally regarded as the effect of Jocist move- 
ments that the first French crisis after the war was met by the 
M.R.P.; and there are millions of occasions in which the young 
Catholic worker has bettered the lot of his class through such institu- 
tions. No one could deny these benefits nor the good—yes the 
apostolic good in winning souls to Christ—which these movements 
have performed. Yet there are parallels in other Christian com- 
munities, and when such non-Christian movements as Communism 
or Fascism really set their hand to this kind of thing they seem to 
achieve even more dramatic results. 

There is one test as to whether the Christian apostolate of the 
worker is too much caught up in the modern sociological Christianity, 
a test as to the truly Christian idea of vocation in work. On this 
point Canon Demant has some wise remarks with which we should 
all concur. He thus concludes his essay on this topic, describing the 
two indispensable conditions for a society in which men can work 
with a sense of vocation: 


The first condition is that, whatever their place in the economic 

process, men must not be too far removed from the biological bond 

of their existence in the land. . . . The second condition is that 

vocation in work requires a set of social relations in which a job 

looks for the man and not a man for the job (p. 184). 
With such conclusions and conditions we would heartily concur; 
they are the words of an expert, the result of much reading as well 
as of experience and of thought. But he complains faintly that until 
very recently the Church had given little reliable guidance cn what 
vocation in work means. We might protest now that the Catholic 
Church recently in the Pope’s encyclicals has made it abundantly 
dear; but we should refiect also that since the earliest ages the 
Church without any high flown phrases has always set before men 
the truly Christian vocation in work in the ranks of her religious 
Orders. In those Orders the lay brothers and the lay sisters have 
always played an essential and powerful part. And only in those 
ranks will the Christian find a complete outline of holy work which 
is saintly in emptying slops, saintly in scrubbing floors with the same 
sanctity as the ‘work’ of the subdeacon in placing the chalice upon 
the altar. 

Now it is in this very point that the Catholic social apostolate 
fails. Despite the vast worker movements, or perhaps even because 
of them, the numbers of lay brothers and lay sisters has declined 
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rapidly. Some Orders today have even abandoned the idea of having 
them and have had to reorganise the whole structure of their religious 
life. The number and fervour of these members of religious orders, 
men and women who reach the heights of sanctity more simply and 
more frequently than their more sophisticated ‘choir’ brethren and 
sisters, should be the thermometer of the healthiness of our social 
teaching. 

So far this teaching has tended to be lost in the means so that 
the end has disappeared. It becomes ‘this-worldly’ and man- 
centred with the rest of present day Christianity. The final end 
which is revealed to us through the Cross will alone sanctify labour, 
and it is that which Christ has commissioned his apostles to 
preach. If the Kingdom of God is honestly sought first then the 
social conditions and international problems will tend to be resolved. 
They obviously can never be wholly resolved because of the con- 
tinued presence of sin. But until we seek the one and only remedy 
for sin, namely, the grace of God which is the share in the intimate 
life of the blessed Trinity there can be no improvement at all. Along 
this way only lies integrity. Any other way leads to dissipation. 

St Thomas when he was faced with any problem solved it finally 
at the foot of the crucifix; and when he came to die he came to see 
his vast and superhuman synthesis of truth worked out in such 
intricate and coherent detail, all of it as mere straw. He did not 
deny its truth or validity but he saw it in perspective. This was 
not naivety but wisdom. This was Christian life moving towards its 
life. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ST THOMAS ON 
FRENCH POLITICS! 

HEN I was asked to speak in English before your distin- 
W isis scviety and to trace the influence of St Thomas on 

French politics, I thought: O, I can do that all right. My 
English is very bad, but it is good enough for that. I shall settle 
quietly into my chair, I'll repeat the question, I'll look at my 
audience in silence for some minutes, and I'll say: ‘Nothing’. That 
will be all. That will be the only answer. But after some reflection 
I guessed that you would not be satisfied with it, you would find 
it too brief. Then 1 went on thinking. I remembered plenty of men 
who had been working with us at the Vie Intellectuelle, men who 
are now ministers, ambassadors, prefects, chiefs of party, deputies, 
and so on. I remembered that great lecture in which Jacques Mari- 
tain, now French Ambassador to the Holy See, had expounded his 
theory concerning Catholic and political action. André Colin, since 
a Minister, was present. Georges Bidault, now Ministre des Affaires 
Etranyéres, was there too, and he questioned Jacques Maritain, 
and he himself gave us his idea as to what French politics should be 
like. A few vears later I also met Maurice Schumann, who lived in 
London during the war and was ‘le porte-parole de Iu France com- 
battante’ at the B.B.C. Every month he would write the chronicle 
of foreign polities in La Vie Intellectuelle, using various pseudonyms 
such as Maurice-Jacques, Sidobre, etc. I remembered my great 
friend, Robert Delavignette, political director of our colonies, and 
my coloured friend, Alwin Diop, Conseiller de la République, and 
my Indo-Chinese friend, Man-Ha, who was once Ho-Chi-Mihn’s 
Minister. And a good many others. And | thought: if so many people 
enjoved meeting Dominican fathers, it was not because we were 
clever. There was nothing special about us. It was because we were 
St Dominic's sons, and St Thomas's brothers. There was sense in 
the question: St Thomas is surely having a great influence upon 
French politics today. Let us see how. 

If vou like we will begin by recalling some historical details. If 
you wish to understand France and the life of the Catholic Church 
in France, you must remember that in our country we had no 
Reformation but a revolution. In your country, on the contrary, there 
was a Reformation and no revolution. The political life in England, 
if I understand it well, is an unceasing progress towards democracy. 
In France it is not so. The middle class did not at first fight against 
the king together with the nobility and turn afterwards against the 
latter to gain a greater freedom. But, on the contrary, it was at first 


1 The substance of a paper read to the Oxford Aquinas Society, 18th June 1947 
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allied to the king and only turned against him afterwards because 
he had forgotten his former promises. The revolution broke out. The 
French clergy accepted the absolute authority of the king. Le tréne 
et l’autel, “The throne and the altar’ was their motto. The clergy 
expected to be helped by the king in the maintenance of Christian 
life in France and considered it their duty to help the king in their 
turn. And, at the same time, there were very few religious in 
France, and still fewer priests. The revolutionaries struggled against 
the clergy, the religious and the Church. At the beginning some 
priests and Catholics were on the side of the revolutionaries, but 
when the Constituante enacted la Constitution Civile du Clergé, the 
civil constitution of the clergy, the Catholics thought they had better 
ally themselves with the king and his friends against the revolu- 
tionaries. And, after the revolution was over, the king’s cause looked 
more and more like God's cause. And even recently. You know the 
poet Verlaine who was a friend to Rimbaud. When he was converted 
and turned to Catholicism again, he also became a royalist; that 
happened in the beginning of the Third Republic; and in a letter 
to Rimbaud he said, Et sept mois passées chez des protestants mont 
confirmé dans mon catholicisme, dans mon légitimisme. ‘The fact 
that I have been living with Protestants for the last seven months 
confirms me in my Catholicism, in my legitimism, that is my royalist 
convictions’. Verlaine’s attitude did not differ from that of most 
Catholics. My father was a republican and not a Catholic; and my 
grandmother was a Catholic and a royalist at the same time. 


But the Catholics were not all like this. A century ago more and 
more Catholics, priests and monks became democrats and republi- 
eans. The Church was not always kind to them, but they stuck to 
it and they are now numerous and powerful. And the first of them, 
whose name will remain a symbol for us, was Father Lacordaire, 
a Dominican and brother of St Thomas. It was the time of the 
Monarchie de Juillet; Louis Philippe was king. Three friends, 
Lacordaire, Lammenais and Montalembert, founded a Catholic paper: 
l’Avenir. Its motto was: ‘God and Freedom’, An idea inspired it: 
the Church must regain the contidence of the people. It has to be 
set free again. It must not be the king’s servant, nor the prisoner 
of any party. You know the rest. The thoughts and the doctrine 
did not always agree with the genefosity of the idea, and Lam- 
menais’s savings were sometimes bold and did not spare the Holy 
See itself. L’Avenir was condemned by Pope Gregory XVI on 15th 
August, 1852. Lammenais refused to submit; Lacordaire yielded. 
He then began to study St Thomas's theology more thoroughly and 
re-established in France the Order of the Blackfriars which had been 
suppressed during the revolution. 
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In 1848 the third, or rather the second revolution broke out in 
France. This time the clergy was rather on the side of the revolu- 
tionaries because the July government had not proved itself 
thoroughly Catholic and Mgr Affre. the Bishop of Paris, was killed 
on the barricades fighting for the people. Lacordaire, together with 
Ozanam, founded a new paper: L’Ere Nouvelle, this time against 
Montalembert. 

You know Frederic Ozanam. He founded St Vincent de Paul's 
Society. The main purpose of the Society was not only to help the 
poor. It consisted also in a study of Christian truth and in an inquiry 
into what that truth demanded from men. especially in connexion 
with their social life. And it was in order to raise no contradiction 
between words and action that Ozanam decided to help the poor at 
every meeting. His ideas were bold and favourable to progress. You 
will judge for vourselves: during the 1848 revolution he is on the 
side of the revolutionaries; he thinks that the spirit of the Church 
is more important than the social institutions granting the Christians 
a peaceful life. He is the actual animator of the Ere Nouvelle, 
much more so than Lacordaire. But every Catholic did not agree 
with them, and Montalembert. once a friend of Lacordaire’s, began 
to fight against him. He did not trust the Republic and helped to 
make of Napoleon III first a Président de la République, and then 
Emperor. 

You know how the Second Empire was fatal to France. But it 
was still more fatal to the French Church and that is the question 
here. Except for a few Catholics, such as Father Lacordaire, who 
always refused to meet Napoleon III], the clergy was favourable to 
the Second Empire and cooperated with it. And when the Third 
Republic was proclaimed, after the 1870 war, the clergy and most 
of the Catholics stood at the side of Marechal MacMahon and of the 
monarchists. That is a reason for the hostility of the workers towards 
the clergy. But not every priest, not every Catholic took this line. 
Very soon after the war and the Commune, two men did something 
for the labourers: Albert de Mun and Latour du Pin; both belonged 
to the aristocracy and had once been officers. Their work was very 
charitable, wise and efficient. They tounded the Cercles Ouvriers 
which grouped many workers together. Their method, however, is 
no longer possible today. They thought that the educated gentlemen 
had to go to the people and give them what they themselves had 
received by birth or study. They did not think that the workers could 
rise by themselves and that their duty was only to help them 
progress. They wanted to work for the people, and with their co- 
operation, but not really through them, as we wish to work now. 
They nevertheless performed a useful work as pioneers and opened 
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the way to their successors. These were very democratic; and their 
name, La Démocratie Chrétienne, the Christian Democracy, is very 
significant. They want to cooperate with the republicans and the 
workers. They do not want the altar to be tied to the throne, least 
of all when the throne is unworthy. They may make some confusion 
between democracy and religion. And, although I do not agree with 
them, I think it was a good thing that some men had such an 
opinion at a time when most Christians were thinking differently. 
They had their reward when Leo XIII asked the French Catholics 
to accept the Republic as the legal government. Mgr de Lavigerie, 
Bishop of Alger, was the first to give the signal de ralliement. The 
enemies of the Republic were furious, but the work of the Christians 
who had wanted a reconciliation between the Church and the modern 
world had not been fruitless. That was a reconciliation between the 
Church and the workers, the early republic having been, as you 
know, conservative. The work went on however with the Christian 
trade unions, Secretariate Social, the Semaines Sociales and the 
Chronique Sociale. All these men, accustomed to work together in 
these various organizations, formed a great association, Le Sillon, 
whose first leader was Mare Sanguier. They aimed at a reconciliation 
with the workers and, maybe, at the opening of their minds to 
modern ideas. Certainly they sometimes forgot, at least in their 
words, the transcendance and the eternity of the Church and of the 
Faith; and Le Sillon was condemned by Pius X in 1906. But, as 
the members of Le Sillon were good Catholics, they all of them 
submitted and obeyed. What were the results and reward of their 
attitude? In any town or village of France, between 1920 and 1940, 
you would always be sure to find a former member of Le Sillon. 
having submitted and obeyed, at the head of some social organiza- 
tion, working in a good spirit and helping efficiently the poor and the 
invalids. 

These were the men who, after the first world war, were fhe 
animators of Catholic life in France. A group played the leading 
part: A.C.J.F., the French Catholic Youth Association. They had 
many enemies, even amongst the Catholics; for instance in the 
federation whose chief was General de Castelnau; they did not 
clearly see the difference between political and Catholic action and, 
of course, they only led a conservative politic. Do not be mistaken. 
I am not against the conservatives. I am no revolutionary. But 
you may have observed that the action of the Catholics has always 
been confused with the political Right, and one has had to put up 
for years with this perpetual compromise. It was most acute at the 
time of the Action Francaise, with the party of Maurras, Daudet and 
Bainville. Many old Action Francaise supporters who did not love 
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the A.C.J.F. were at the side of General de Castelnau. 

But this association was efficiently helped by Pope Pius XI. At the 
same time Catholic Action began in France. The first group to be 
constituted was, as you know, the Young Catholic Workers (J.0.C.); 
it was followed later on by other specialised movements: Young 
Catholic Farmers, Young Catholic Middle Class and so on. All these 
movements together constituted the A.C.J.F. The Catholic trade 
unions also got moving. And after the liberation of France these 
various groups gave birth to a new party. Members of these groups 
would come frequently to our Dominican house, at the head of which 
was Father Bernadot, and would work with us, once a month, on 
a Saturday afternoon. They would read our reviews, our weekly 
paper, Sept, and Temps Present which was to replace it later on. 

You now see the reason why I have been speaking so long of 
the Catholic social movements, from Father Lacordaire to Father 
Bernadot. First because you would be mistaken if you believed that 
the M.R.P. was quite a new movement. It is only the result of a 
very long preparation which has been fermenting for more than a 
century. It is stronger than most people suppose. Of course the 
M.R.P. is not the only party in which social Catholics can be found. 
Several belong to the Socialist party. A few are even Communist. I 
shall be speaking of it again before long. Secondly, because this 
Catholic social movement was helped, in the beginning, by a 
Dominican father, Father Lacordaire, and was carried on lately by 
another Dominican father, Father Bernadot, and some others such 
as Father Chenu, Father Delos, Father Ducatillon, etc. Every 
Dominican father is a brother of St Thomas. It was a development 
of St Thomas’s thought that these people expected from them, and 
once more, there was sense in the title of this paper which implied 
that St Thomas had an influence upon French politics. 

But in what way? And are we justified in saying he was the only 
one to have influenced these men? No, we are not justified in saying 
this. Before St Thomas began to make himself felt we find another 
influence which was very strong in the beginning of the twentieth 
century: I mean Maurice Blondel’s. He was an Ecole Normale 
student. In order to get his doctor’s degree he wrote a thesis upon 
l’Action, which was to have a great influence upon the Christian 
minds. Blondel considered action in its concrete reality, in the 
way of a phenomenologist, and we can say that Blondel was the 
first French phenomenologist. With a penetrating dialectic he 
showed that everything was implicated in any action: love of one’s 
family, of one’s native country, of humanity, and finally of God. 
While, up to that day, the faith of the Catholics had too often been 
separated from everyday life, Blondel told them that everything was 
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to be one in God’s love and taught them how, starting from human 
reality, one could gradually ascend to God himself. But that was 
contrary to the common Catholic thought in France and Blondel 
had many theological enemies. They accused him of immanentism 
and of overlooking the transcendence of faith. The Catholic Church 
did not condemn l’Action but some authorities advised Blondel not 
to reprint his thesis and to keep silent for a few years. He became 
a professor at Aix en Provence University and published nothing 
but articles. He published at last his great work: La Pensée (2 
volumes), L’Etre et les étres (1 volume), L’Action (2 volumes), and 
L’ Esprit Chrétien (1 volume). 

Is Blondel in opposition to St Thomas? It would be wrong to say 
this. Blondel had several thomist friends and amongst them a 
Dominican, Father Beaudoin, who was Regent of Studies. Father 
Beaudoin advised him to write his work twice, first in his own way, 
and secondly in agreement with St Thomas’s thought, and Blondel 
did this. But I must admit that the first version is much better than 
the second. Nevertheless, he showed his good will in following Father 
Beaudoin’s advice. And anyone may be a Catholic, and a Catholic 
philosopher, without being a thomist. In fact Blondel is a disciple 
of St Augustine. In St Thomas's philosophy the emphasis is upon 
intelligence and truth as a primary basis; in Blondel the emphasis 
is upon love and the good. That is not to say that Blondel’s philo- 
sophy is false, any more than St Augustine’s philosophy is false. 
But, to my mind, a real thinker, having once determined his own 
philosophical approach, will like to meet a philosopher who has 
chosen a complementary path, for the very difference of emphasis 
may well help him to a more perfect apprehension of objective truth. 
I am a thomist, but I rejoice in meeting Maurice Blondel whose 
Augustinian spirit helps me to a better understanding of my own 
thomism. But every thomist philosopher is far from being as liberal 
as I am. There is nothing particularly thomist about this intransi- 
gence, but that is how it is. As a matter of fact, too many of 
Blondel’s disciples are no more liberal, and they are wrong too. It 
must be admitted that Blondel had gathered about him those who 
were against St Thomas, and if Blondel were the only philosopher 
amongst the social Christians, the only reply I could give to the 
question, ‘What is the influence of St Thomas upon French politics?’ 
would be, Nothing. 

But Maurice Blondel was not the only philosopher in the Christian 
social movement, at least during the last years. The condemnation 
of Action Francaise by Pope Pius XI had many good results, and 
one of the greatest of these was the new orientation of Jacques 
Maritain’s thought. Such is the reward of those who submit to the 
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Church. We have already seen it in the case of Le Sillon. It was 
the same with the condemnation of the Action Frangaise. Those 
who had obeyed discovered some new aspect of the truth which they 
had not suspected. It was so in the case of Jacques Maritain. He 
had always been interesting, but how much more thrilling and true 
he became when, after the condemnation of Action Francaise, he 
no longer remained Maurras’s disciple. Up to the year 1927 he was 
only a doctrinal philosopher. St Thomas was not content to be a 
doctrinal philosopher; he was a creator. And Jacques Maritain him- 
self became a creator. It was not enough for him henceforth to 
repeat what had already been discovered by St Thomas and his 
commentators. With the greatest loyalty to the spirit of St Thomas 
he considered the problems of life in our own time and, always in 
the same spirit, gave an answer to them. Thus he wrote those books 
which many must have read: Primauté du Spirituel, Religion et 
Culture (I and Il), Du Régime Temporel et de la Liberté, | Huma- 
nisme Intégral. And that was how he began to influence the social 
Catholics. You remember that it was at a lecture by Jacques Mari- 
tain that we met Georges Bidault, Maurice Schumann, Emmanuel 
Mounier, André Colin, etc. And the Vie Intellectuelle and Sept 
would not have gained such a great number of friends had not we 
worked in agreement with Jacques Maritain’s ideas. 

What are the chief points of Jacques Maritain’s thesis? I shall 
recall four of them: 

(1) Religion is not bound to a particular culture. Still less to a 
definite politic. There is no Catholic party. 

(2) In the Middle Ages the Christian faith helped to build a 
civilisation which was to be called Christianity. Now, we have to 
show how faith transcends civilisation. Civilisation is of its nature 
human. Faith is Christian and divine. 

(3) A Christian has got two duties to fulfil: one is his work inside 
the city, and the other his work inside the Church. In both he must 
be a Christian. But in the latter he plays a part in the Church, in 
obedience to the Catholic doctrine and to the Catholic hierarchy and 
only in company with other Christians. In the former, enlightened 
by faith and braced by the hope in Christ and the love of the Church, 
he will carry on his work of discovery under his own responsibility. 
He will not merely put on a Christian gown, but he will work in a 
Christian spirit, and he will cooperate not only with Christians but 
with every one whose final purpose is the common good of the city. 

(4) The present tendency is towards a re-organisation of work, a 
regrouping of the workers, and a redistribution of wealth. 

These theses were a liberation for the social Christians. Men such 
as Etienne Gilson, Emmanuel Mounier, the late Father Bernadot 
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helped to expand Jacques Maritain’s influence. Such are the men 
who have been working during the war and the occupation, either 
in England and America or in France in the Résistance. It is through 
them that St Thomas has had a great influence upon French polifics, 
even upon men who neither knew nor loved him. 

Now let us see what this influence may be. 

Of course we must have a definite idea of St Thomas’s philosophy. 
And those who have not are wrong when they pretend to be thomist. 
They think that St Thomas had an intuition of being which made 
him able—as well as themselves—to discern the law of being, to 
which every creature is submitted owing to the fact that everything 
is being. And they consider it impossible to find anything very new. 
In their idea everything is submitted to what they call the principles 
of common sense. They do not think that anything very new has 
happened since St Thomas. In what concerns knowledge nothing 
new in Descartes or Newton, nor in modern mathematics or sciences, 
Nothing new in Hegel and modern history, but an application of 
their principles. In connection with action, nothing new in the dis- 
covery of the New World, in modern economy, in the workers’ or- 
ganisations. This is not St Thomas's thought. St Thomas was not 
proud enough to pretend he had grasped the laws of truth; he 
only defined, with great humility, the laws of the obedience of human 
mind to truth. He knew that the human mind does not constitute 
the measure of things, but that which is actual constitutes the 
measure of the human mind. Of course St Thomas knew something 
to be eternal: the fact that God is the measure of things and of 
human intelligence, because he is the first being, the single being, 
whose essence is to exist. But the life and run of the world, and 
the process of intelligence, will make it easier to grasp, every cen- 
tury, what God’s first and single measure is. And there is no other 
way than to accept the world and its history such as they are. 

And if faith is transcendent to the world, and if the world has 
only to become human in order to prove this transcendence, we 
have to accept the world as it is, and faith as it is. 

Thus I discern three points in French polities whereby St Thomas's 
influence can be traced. 

The first one is the relative independence of the various parties 
towards faith. It is relative indeed because Christians cannot fight 
against their faith and against that good of which faith is the main- 
stay. And so there is no Catholic party in France, M.R.P. not being 
indeed a Catholic party. The Catholic bishops would not accept it 
and M.R.P. would not accept political directives from the authori- 
. ties of the Church. The task which the M.R.P. proposes to itself is 
the good of the city and not that of the Church. The latter cannot 
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be opposed to the former but it can no longer be considered as its 
measure. And in fact M.R.P. is not the only party in which Catholics 
are fighting. You could find Catholics in the R.P.F. whose chief is 
General de Gaulle, in the P.R.L. and other parties of the Right, 
as well as among the Radical Socialists. And it is an odd thing that 
in the last elections many Catholics voted for the Radicals, while 
many non-Catholics voted for the M.R.P.. Many Catholics, even 
amongst the leaders belong to the Socialist party and it has been 
said by such men as Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson that the 
political book which was most in agreement with St Thomas’s doc- 
trine was A l’échelle humaine by Léon Blum. A few Catholics, 
intellectuals as well as workers, can even be found in the Communist 
party. The priest who converted them did not dream of compelling 
them to give up their party; it was admitted even that Catholie wor- 
kers who had to fight together with Communist workers might enter 
their party. And some Catholic writers or professors entered the 
Communist party. And the Catholic authorities did not ask them to 
sever their allegiance. They have finally constituted another political 
movement, which is not a party but a review and more than a 
review: Esprit. Many Catholics and some non-Catholics belong to 
it. Their chief is Emmanuel Mounier. They do not agree with the 
Communist’s materialism and atheism, but they do agree with their 
social reforms. 

I do not mean that every Catholic belonging to any of these parties 
is St Thomas’s disciple or does so in accordance with St Thomas’s 
doctrine. Of course he does not know St Thomas’s opinion on this 
subject. But I mean that if Catholics can belong to various parties 
and still remain Catholics, it is owing to Jacques Maritain, Etienne 
Gilson, Emmanuel Mounier, and others whose sayings and writings 
have made them familiar with St Thomas’s thought. That is to say: 
the service of the city is one thing and the service of the Church 
is another. If we keep this distinction in mind we shall not be tempted 
to speak of a Catholic party. 

But if there can be no Catholic party there are still Catholic 
political movements where Catholics are more numerous than non- 
Catholics. The M.R.P. and Esprit are movements of this kind. And 
of course St Thomas’s ideas are more alive in those movements than 
anywhere else. In what way? Chiefly in regard to two points: 

The one concerns the meaning of the human person. Our time does 
not differ very much from St Thomas’s. You have read that St 
Thomas had been fighting against the Averroists, whose leader was 
Siger de Brabant. The Averroists thought that there existed only one 
intellectus agens, common to all men, and that the individual lost his 
personality. St Thomas, on the contrary, considered that every man 
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had an intellectus agens, a personality, a destiny. Every man is 
loved by God, redeemed by Jesus Christ. Now, the Averroists are still 
with us today. Let me try to explain the meaning of this quaint 
word: intellectus agens. The modern translation might be: totali- 
tarianism. a theory according to which the individual man is lost 
in the crowd, has iost his personality. is not loved by God (there is 
no God indeed but an idol). These movements, which include a good 
number of Catholics, are fighting for the liberation of personality. 
And this is the reason why they are very much interested in the 
writings of St Thomas’s disciples. when they are treating the ques- 
tion of the rights and duties of man. Such is Jacques Maritain’s 
book which I have already mentioned: L’humanisme intégral. 
The other point concerns the duties of property and its transfor- 
mations. The fact that one fights for the rights of the individual 
does not mean that one overlooks the rights of the societies or com- 
munities to which man is necessarily bound. And of course the 
individual is allowed to possess his own property and wealth, but 
he will possess it for the good of all. And the development of 
industry will certainly modify property itself. It is no longer a single 
individual property but, more often, a common property. How so? 
It is not my job to tell you here. But it is my duty to remind you 
of St Thomas's thought according to which individual property must 
be at the service of all. And such is the second principle of action 
of those who are working with the help of St Thomas's thought. 
This rather lengthy account has perhaps shown you the influence 
that St Thomas has, and must continue to have, on French polities. 


We can, of course, look at this influence in two ways. In one way 
everybody thinks, and you yourselves have probably thought, that 
in the closed circles of Catholics and thomists we pretend that the 
influence is great, while in reality it doesn’t exist. We say: St 
Thomas is a great thinker and a great theologian. He has built up 
a huge system in which everything has its place, politics like every- 
thing else. And since we find in this system the basic principles of 
politics, Catholics have only got to state them and follow them and 
everybody else will be willing to adopt them. And in fact certain 
people do behave in this way. But people in general find that St 
Thomas lived at a time when America had not been discovered, nor 
yet electricity, aviation. the atomic bomb . . . nor modern economics, 
nor capitalism nor yet communism in the sense we now understand 
it. And therefore they think that the world St Thomas organised has 
nothing in common with their own and say that such ‘thomists’ don’t 
interest them. In fact these pretended ‘thomists’ are the worst 
enemies St Thomas has; they have forgotten one very important 
thing—one which Etienne Gilson constantly emphasises: St Thomas 
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was a great enough philosopher not to put forward any system. There 
is a thought. a metaphysics and above all a theology of St Thomas 
but there isn’t a system. 

The other way of looking at St Thomas's influence is very rarely 
envisaged; but it is the way in which the influence is great. St 
Thomas helps our minds to live the full life of the faith; and our 
intelligence, thus aided, is made free by its recognition of truth. 
For Christ has said to us. ‘The truth shall make vou free’. And once 
our intelligence is freed we are capable of working out (for ourselves) 
what must be done if the world is to be organised politically in a way 
that will allow men to be free. and to set the faith of Christ alight 
with freedom. 

Is St Thomas actually great in himself? No! Only our Lord has 
that greatness. St Thomas is great in as much as he is a disciple of 
Christ, in as much as he gives Christ to us. But by the power of his 
faith penetrating his writing and thanks to his intelligence carefully 
collecting together the fruits of the tradition of Christian thought 
and those of humanists and even heathen thought, he has shown us 
how a world which was fairly simple and limited, the world known 
to his time, had been able to be penetrated by the faith. And if we 
are his disciples we inherit the knowledge of that faith and we must 
be inspired to do again for our complicated world what he did for a 
simpler one. Every time a French Christian turns to St Thomas in 
order to get a deeper insight into his faith and takes him as a model 
on the task of making the faith live in the world, he contributes to 
the only real influence of St Thomas. But it is not St Thomas whom 
he wishes to triumph over the world—it is Jesus Christ. 

For our own world is living through a period of tragedy. Will the 
faith yet remain in the world of tomorrow? That is the first question 
to ask ourselves. And will men still be able to live freely in that 
world?—that is the second. And if we want to answer yes to both 
questions we have to make Jesus Christ known in every possible 
way and to make him lived by the greatest possible number, And 
when this is so politics will feel the effects of this presence of Jesus 
Christ. Once again the words of the Gospel will prove themselves. 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ 
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AMERICA AND THE JAPANESE (II) 


MONG the many good changes made by General MacArthur 
A I may mention here the destruction of the military machine 

and the secret societies, the abolition of legalised prostitution, 
the breaking of the power of the Zaibatsu (the mighty syndicates 
which controlled Japan’s industry, commerce and finance), the 
abolition of the feudal land system and the complete revision of the 
educational system. The Japanese school system was probably the 
most centralised in the world. The textbooks were always prepared 
by the Mombusho, the Ministry of Education, and distributed by the 
Government even to the smallest village schools in remote moun- 
tains. These textbooks really needed an overhaul. And as far as | 
can see the reform goes on in the right way. A normal Japanese 
patriotism is allowed. Furthermore Japanese history can be taught 
from the Japanese point of view as long as the truth is told, in 
short, MacArthur is determined to preserve what is distinctive and 
valuable in Japan. Special stress is given to one of Emperor Meiji’s 
rescripts which commands that “Intercourse with foreign countries 
shall in future be carried on in accordance with the public laws of 
the whole world’. It is of course the wish of every Christian that this 
intercourse may bring them on to the right path and in the end 
prove to be successful, according to the thought expressed by the 
Emperor Meiji in one of his famous waka:1 


Yoki wo tori 

Ashiki wo sutete 
Totsukuni ni 

Otoranu kuni to 

Nasu yoshi mo ga na. 


‘May my people, taking what is good and rejecting what is bad, be 
not inferior to any other country in the world.’ 

The climax of MacArthur's work was reached in the publication 
of the new Constitution, which supersedes the Meiji Constitution of 
1889. The General has expressed his deep satisfaction with the 
results. It had been drafted ‘after painstaking investigation and fre- 
quent conferences between the Japanese Government and Allied 
headquarters’. MacArthur commended in particular the provision 


1 Short poems of 31 syllables, consisting of five phrases or lines of 5, 7, 5, 7,7 
syllables respectively. Since not only almost all pure Japanese words, like Italian 
words, end in vowels but also every syllable in them ends in a vowel, waka sound 
smooth and musical 
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renouncing war, declaring that ‘the Japanese people thus turn their 
backs firmly upon the mysticism and unreality of the past, and face 
instead a future of realism with a new faith and a new hope’. When 
this new Constitution was accepted, there were celebrations through- 
out the country. A holiday was observed everywhere and extra sup- 
plies of wine and cigarettes were issued. The Emperor reported the 
promulgation to the three Shinto shrines within the palace grounds. 
Later he walked to the House of Lords, where he publicly read the 
imperial rescript. He wore a simple black court uniform, bearing 
only the Order of the Chrysanthemum. A photograph of the Emperor 
and the Empress in civilian clothes was taken as a symbol of Japan’s 
renunciation of militarism. The Ministry of the Imperial Household 
announced that this would be distributed to Government offices 
and schools. 

A notable absentee—and here one can again admire the tact and 
fine feeling of the General—was MacArthur. 

In the centre of atomic-bombed Hiroshima a special ceremony 
was also held. 

The Constitution consists of ninety-five articles with a preamble 
and introduces a series of innovations borrowed largely from U.S.A., 
France and Britain. The most important of these are the abandon- 
ment of the ‘divinity’ of the Emperor and the replacement of that 
concept by one of limited constitutional monarchy, The words shinsei, 
‘sacred’ and ‘inviolable’ of the Meiji Constitution have been 
eliminated. Besides we read in the articles the absolute renunciation 
of war and of the maintenance of any armed forces and it contains 
moreover a lengthy ‘Bill of Rights’ for the Japanese people. The 
preamble reads as follows: 

“We, the Japanese people, acting through our elected representa- 
tives in the National Diet, determined to secure for ourselves and 
our posterity the fruits of peaceful co-operation with all nations and 
the blessings of liberty throughout this land, and resolved that never 
again shall we be visited with the horrors of war through the action 
of Government, do proclaim the sovereignty of the people’s will and 
do ordain and establish this Constitution, founded upon the universal 
principle that government is a sacred trust, the authority for which 
is derived from the people, the powers of which are exercised by the 
representatives of the people, and the benefits of which are enjoyed 
by the people.’ 

In reading this preamble one cannot escape the feeling that ‘the 
hands are the hands of Esau but the voice is the voice of Jacob’. 
And, I am sorry to say, several other articles do not ring truly 
Japanese. Notwithstanding all the painstaking efforts and the lengthy 
consultations with the Japanese, one gets the impression that the 
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Constitution was chiefly written to please America. This is not 
meant to be severe criticism as it is difficult to see how it could be 
done otherwise in the present circumstances; but in my opinion this 
Constitution will not remain as long as its predecessor. As a frame 
for a period of transition it will no doubt do much good, but the 
future of a great Oriental nation so different in outlook asks for a 
more solid and a more Oriental foundation. In this respect I would 
quote the opinion of one of them: 


‘Eastern civilization needs to be renewed and reconstructed. We 
realise also that much of the material for such reconstruction must 
of necessity be borrowed from the West. We love to think of a new 
East coming into being by the help of the West, but without the 
irritating thought of the ‘‘alien ruler’’ and the ‘“‘native subject’’. 
Whatever the East may have to borrow of Western thought must 
be translated in transmission in order that it may do its beneficent 
work. Like poetry, when translated from one language into another, 
the thought of the West must be translated to the East according 
to the spirit and not the letter. The East should be allowed to borrow 
from the West on the East’s own terms. Its own thinkers and wise 
men must be its mediums of transmission and agencies of transfor- 
mation. They must not receive Western thought as they would 
merchandise, but absorb so far as may be desirable the spirit of the 
West and re-express it to the East in its own forms of thought’.? 

The opinion of the Japanese students regarding that other symbol 
of America, the United States Army, is less favourable. I give here 
again the Japanese opinion of the students as written in their own 
English: 


THE ARMY, WORSER 

The reputation of the U.S. Army to become worser and worser 
among the educated people. We think that the Americans are not 
worth to respect, and make a jest of them behind their back. For 
the rationalism and utilitarism are nor familiar and difficult to 
become familiar to us. We highly esteem a composure and courtesy 
to which they have not. 

They will not and cannot understand the emotion and customs 
of other country. They think what they think and do are the best 
thing in the world. They are quite the same as was Japanese mili- 
tary officers during and before the war. Educated people laugh to 
their vulga and proud action. 

But it is true that U.S. soldiers are more humane than the 
Japanese one. They are cheerful, gay, and easy-going. They express 


2 From Wise Men from the East and from the West by A. Mitrie Rihbany. 
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their emotion freely. That is the reason why they got popularity 
among children and very common people. Especially common 
girls were never payed attention by the men. Half of very common 
girls were proud to their associations with the Americans. 
The U.S. Army was regulry (regulars) at first. Since that time, 
boys not soldiering men come to this country. They behave as 
their will and they showed their inexperienced own nature and 
their defect. 
In the end, there are two fundamental reasons why we do not 
like the U.S. Army: 1—We have lost our independensy while they 
are in our country. This would be enough for them to control our 
deplomasy, economics, police and government. But they don’t 
respect our private lives. They enter our houses, with or without 
permit. They tell us our clothes are wrong things, our food is not 
to be eaten stuff, our customs all idiocities. Do these matters have 
to do with international position? So we cannot think. These 
smaller things go much to breed a hatred bad for both us futures. 
2—When we first welcome them, ready to learn, we find only 
how these despose us. They is showed by trickings and don’t care 
way to do things about us. 
So much for the opinion of the Japanese which unfortunately is 
nothing but the plain truth, as I have heard from several unim- 
peachable sources. Sinister kinds of entertainment are creeping up 
everywhere and the number of illegitimate children is distressing. 
At the end of January General Eichelberger, the commander of the 
Eighth Army, gave an important radio address to his forces. ‘Twelve 
months ago’, he said, ‘the American occupation army in Japan dis- 
integrated as a result of public pressure to send combat veterans 
home, and a new army was formed of unseasoned troops. Those, too, 
had gone home, and had been succeeded by young men who had 
received only the bare minimum of training in the United States’. 
After poipting out to his troops that they were members of the best 
paid, fed and clothed, and the most elaborately entertained army in 
the world, General Eichelberger proceeded to admonish them to 
develop pride in their uniform and a spirit of service for their country. 
Making a pointed reference to ‘nations which are drifting towards 
ways of life in which the citizen is merely a helpless cog in the 
machine of State’, he called upon his men to make every effort to 
help the Japanese to build a truly democratic State by setting an 
example which the defeated people of Japan would admire and 
respect. ‘There is no place here’, he said, ‘for the drunken bully, 
racketeer, or slovenly soldier’. 

The occupation of Japan will continue for a considerable time, and 
as a missionary of Japan who speaks the language of the people and 
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who tried hard and earnestly to understand them, may I be allowed 
to conclude this article by making some suggestions for the future, 
which (I humbly think) cannot fail to be for the eternal and temporal 
benefit of the Japanese people. First of all it can only be to the real 
interest of both America and Japan to send as occupying forces 
troops who are morally sound. What is the use of the enormous effort 
spent in attempting to instil good principles into the Japanese people 
when the behaviour of the American troops completely nullifies any 
good effects there may be? From the missionary’s point of view I 
think that the above is of the greatest importance of all, the crucial 
test of any possible success in the near future. Missionaries in Japan 
are nowadays on the whole optimistic and for this there is reason 
enough. Stripped of its official sanction it is unlikely that Shintoism 
will keep the same influence as before. Buddhism can offer at best 
only a world-renouncing escapism at a time when every circumstance 
demands that one should face one’s responsibilities with undaunted 
courage and conviction. Therefore there is a great opportunity for the 
Church to do magnificent work. Many obstacles to the spread of 
Christianity have been removed. Selected missionaries are invited 
by the Japanese episcopate, who of course remain the leaders and 
guides. And although it is true that spiritual leadership must come 
from the Japanese themselves, nevertheless anything the foreign 
missionaries can do to help and especially to inspire them will cer- 
tainly be worth while. But whether the Japanese will turn to Chris- 
tianity or not will depend a great deal on the behaviour of the army 
of occupation, which after all is to the Japanese the occupation force 
of a Christian nation. Therefore if they show themselves as bearers 
of Christian values, the occupation might become a blessing; if how- 
ever they behave in a way unworthy of Christians, there will be a 
grave danger of the Japanese turning to their own gods with more 
ardour than before. This being so, it is my firm conviction that at the 
present moment the work of a brilliant little band of American Army 
chaplains is of much greater importance than any direct missionary 
effort, for the influence of the former will be paramount in the 
presentation of Christianity which their boys can give to the Japanese 
people. What a tremendous opportunity for the Catholic Church in 
America to extend her beneficent influence! 

The Gospel story of our Lord’s account of the last judgment has 
always deeply impressed me. He says nothing about the condemna- 
tion we shall receive for what we have done, but he stresses very 
strongly sins of omission. On what we have not done, on the oppor- 
tunities we have let go by, on these we shall be judged. (Matt. 25.) 

- May the Catholics of America, knowing what they can achieve, 
seize these golden opportunities and win Japan for Christ! 
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In the second place may I suggest a speeding up of a generous 
peace treaty. Uncertainty or darkness as to the future saps the 
vitality of any nation. The humiliation of Japan—the more intense 
in view of her supreme belief in her invincibility—however beneficial 
it might have been already, should not go on for a long time. Such a 
protracted humiliation would only deepen her profound apathy from 
which she certainly suffers. How could it be otherwise? Their invin- 
cible army no more existent. their industry destroyed, their sacred 
country scarred and ravaged. As many people testify who have 
recently visited the country, until one actually sees the huge destruc- 
tion. it is difficult to account for the feeling of hopelessness which at 
present affects the Japanese people. One hundred and sixteen cities 
have been destroyed and worst of them all is Tokyo of which the 
Japanese were once so proud. There on the night of 9th March, 1945, 
one hundred thousand people are said to have been roasted to death, 
or if they took refuge in shallow pools. boiled to death, or, if they 
leaped into the canal, as they did by the tens of thousands, crushed 
or drowned. It was because these incendiary bombings at the heart of 
the Empire were so dreadful that the atomic bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki do not seem so epoch-making to the Japanese as they 
have done to us. In Tokyo it is not a question of repairing the bomb- 
damage—as in so many towns of Europe—but of building up a com- 
pletely new city. The traveller who now visits the place where once 
Tokyo stood, can see nothing but ashes for miles around. The roads 
alone remain. Those who knew Japan before used to delight in the 
cleanliness, the artistic dress and the tidy appearance of the people 
who strolled along the streets, but now standards have gone by the 
board and people wear whatsoever they can get. Yet most tragic of all 
is the spiritual devastation of the people. A Japanese told a member 
of the American Christian delegation to Japan: ‘Everything in Japan 
is crushed, smashed, or diminished, spiritually and materially. She 
has surrendered completely. She has no sovereignty at present, no 
diplomacy, no army, no navy or steamers, no honour, no pride, no 
confidence, no houses, no clothes, no food to live on. I do not want to 
exaggerate the desperate condition of Japan too much and give you 
a misunderstanding—but I cannot give vou false information’. 

What then can the Japanese hope for, except that a way out of 
their problems will be shown by the conquerors? 

And this hope the Japanese certainly have. In fact, recent informa- 
tion goes to show that the Japanese look upon the Americans and also 
on the British as the people who will and can do something for them. 
The new Japanese Prime Minister admires very much British ways 
of life and administration. Japan is America’s and England’s problem 
at the present moment, whether they like it or not. If the spirit of 
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our Lord were to be found in the Anglo-Saxon Governments, how 
immensely promising would be the future! Let us give some encour- 
agement both to people and ruler. Yes, also to the Emperor, for many 
Japanese still see in him the one stable element in a disintegrating 
world. As insiders expected. his own public repudiation of his sup- 
posed divinity has not lessened his prestige among his subjects. 
Recent public appearances have proved this beyond a shadow of 
doubt. At the present moment he has taken up the réle of a constitu- 
tional monarch in accordance with his private wish—as I am con- 
vinced—since he was a young man. 

When I suggested the speeding up of a peace treaty 1 was in no way 
original, but only repeated the words of the guardian of the Vatican 
who spoke words of deepest wisdom in his Christmas broadcast, when 
he said: 

‘Instead of advancing along the road towards a real peace, the 
peoples of vast territories of the globe are living in a state of constant 
unrest, from which the flames of further conflicts may sooner or later 
arise. Whoever lives through and meditates upon all this is profoundly 
impressed with the gravity of the hour. We feel. therefore, compelled 
to invite the rulers of the nations, in whose hands rests the fate of 
the world and upon whose decisions depends the outcome, the pro- 
gress or the failure of the peace. to consider three points. 

‘The first condition for fulfilling the expectation of the peoples, for 
diminishing and finally dispelling their troubles, and for removing the 
dangerous international tensions. is that all your energies and all your 
goodwill shall be directed towards putting an end to the present in- 
tolerable state of uncertainty, and towards hastening to the utmost, 
despite difficulties which cannot be denied by any impartial mind, 
the advent of a definite peace among all States. 

‘Throughout the long years of war and the post-war period, human 
nature, gripped by innumerable and untold sufferings, has given proof 
of an incredible power of resistance. But that power has its limits, and 
for millions of human beings the limits have been reached. The spring 
is already stretched to the utmost: a trifle could break it, with irrepar- 
able consequences. Humanity longs to be able to hope again. All those 
who know that only the early resumption of normal economic, juri- 
dical and spiritual relations between the nations can save the world 
from innumerable disorders, from which only the dark powers of evil 
would benefit. are truly and keenly concerned that there shall be 4 
rapid and final conclusion of peace. May the year which is now draw- 
ing to a close be, therefore. the last year of their vain, unfulfilled 
hopes. May the new year see the achievement of peace’. 

~ It seems that the statesmen have at last taken heed of the Pope’s 
advice. At least the meeting of the delegates from the Governments 
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of the British Commonwealth, which at Australia’s suggestion 
assembles at Canberra, has set some good ideals before it. The Aus- 
tralian Government will oppose, as already reported by The Times, 
the impoverishment of Japan by the exaction of excessive repara- 
tions. Ministers have consistently disapproved of the methods applied 
to Germany, holding that it is a policy of enlightened self-interest to 
re-establish the economics of former enemies and to put them in a 
position to work out their own salvation instead of making their ulti- 
mate rehabilitation more costly and more difficult by stripping them 
of the means of existence. The Government believes that the repara- 
tions obtainable from Japan will be relatively small. 

People of America and of the British Commonwealth, vou have a 
tremendous responsibility. May the future show that this responsi- 
bility was laid in the right hands. Thank God, hostility, hatred and 
suspicion are difficult emotions for most Anglo-Saxons to maintain for 
along time. We saw it after the first world war and, please God, we 
shall see it again. I am convinced that magnanimity in victory has 
more attraction for the average American and Englishman. 

One of the lessons which life presses home is that the only way to 
make a man trustworthy is to trust him, and the surest way to make 
him untrustworthy is to distrust him and show your distrust. This 
holds true for individuals as well as for nations. I mean that the 
sooner we put Japan on her own feet, the better will be the result. 
And let us remember that among their many other good qualities, the 
Japanese on the whole never forget a kindness. Everybody who has 
lived a considerable time among them will agree. When many 
foreigners left, shortly before the war or in the exchange during the 
war, they all knew that, of what they had to leave behind, the utmost 
care would be taken. And many of those who have returned have 
found their houses (if spared the destruction of the raids) intact, and 
as if they had merely been away for the week-end. Shortly before the 
war, and even during the war, one could still see in the earthquake 
museum in Tokyo the evidence of Japan’s gratitude towards America 
for what the latter in her usual generosity had done after the great 
earthquake disaster of 1923. 

A short time ago in the great hall of the Louvain University I 
listened to Count Folke Bernadotte telling of the part he plaved as 
representative of the Swedish Red Cross in paving the way for Ger- 
many’s surrender. The deadly silence of the great audience was 
broken and the speaker received thunderous applause when he ended 
his interesting speech with the beautiful words: 

Avant la querre la charité, 
Pendant la guerre la charité. 
Aprés la guerre la charité. 
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May the statesmen of America and the British Commonwealth 
have the vision, the wisdom and the devotion to live up to these 
principles ! 
Lead, kindly Light, lead thou them on. 
H. van 8.V.D. 
Cambridge, June 1947. 


PERSONALITY AND RELATION 


S a being, man is dependent on God, the first cause of all 
Ais: as a being endowed with mind and will, powers of 

thought and desire, he is a close reflection of that first cause, 
in the knowledge and love of which, to the highest of his ability, 
he must find his perfection and his happiness if he is to find them 
at all. ‘The first cause has not left man to develop the mere scope of 
his natural ability, great as that is. God has freely bestowed on him, 
as an overflow of his goodness, supernatural powers of knowledge and 
love which leave the natural pattern of human nature unimpaired, 
but make possible the attainment of a higher kind of perfection and 
a much greater happiness, consisting in consciously being so like God 
that man can have the same divine object of his thought and love 
that is proper to the life of God himself. Whether we think of man, 
then, as coming from God's creative hand, or as in process of con- 
scious return to him, in either case we see ourselves as conditioned 
by that relationship, that company, the society of God. 

It is interesting to notice how very close the Church and the world 
are in the subject-matter of their chief preoccupation nowadays. 
Secular thought is concerned as never before with man’s relation to 
human society, and the Church is particularly concerned to elaborate 
man’s place in a divine society too. This is not purely by way of 
reaction or correction on the part of the Church. In paying particular 
attention at this time to the Mystical Body of Christ, i.e., the unity 
of Christians with Christ, the Church is pursuing a dynamism 
ot her own thought which has gone on for long enough by now for us 
to be able to trace its rhythms with some clarity. In examining that 
dynamism we can see also the Church’s relationship to the world as 
she pursues her own course of thought. At first sight it looks like 
reaction pure and simple to any attack that comes. But the interest- 
ing thing is that as the course of history proceeds, her apparent reac- 
tions show a pattern all of their own. And as this pattern is most 
definitely the right one for her, the one we might expect for her 
thought, therefore the attacks must have followed her lead instead of 
her defences having followed the secular lead. In fact, ever since the 
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foundation of the Church, the world has been reacting to her rather 
than she to the world. 


In the beginning the Church claimed to be founded by someone 
called Jesus Christ, who gave and continued to give men through her, 
a share in the divine life. Could he do that? At once the world began 
to attack his reality, the reality of his body, the reality of his human 
soul, the fact of his divinity. The Church’s answer is to be found in 
the writings of St John. Momentarily repulsed on that front, the 
world turned to attack the chief of what Christ had to offer, which 
was also to attack himself, for he was the chief of what he had to 
offer. That proffering was a gift not so much of things as of persons, 
three divine persons in the one God. ‘If any man love me he will be 
true to my word; and then he will win my Father’s love, and we will 
both come to him, and make our continual abode with him’ (John 
14, 23). ‘If you have any love for me, you must keep the command- 
ments which I give you, and then I will ask the Father, and he will 
give you another to befriend you, one who is to dwell continually 
with you for ever. It is the truth-giving Spirit . . . he will be con- 
tinually at vour side, nay, he will be in you’ (ibid. 16). That is the 
deepest of his message and his promise. If you love him, you will be 
true to his word, keep his commandments, and then Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost will come to you and stay with you, and be friends with 
you. So the world attacked the reality of that divine society of 
Persons, saying that the Son was not God, or the Holy Ghost was not 
God. Those two subjects provided the main topics of the Church’s 
thought in the first five centuries of her existence. The direction of 
interest was indeed provoked by the attack, but it was just because 
these points form the essential substance of the Church's teaching 
that they were the first to be raised. 


The next point of dispute was the manner in which the Church’s 
mission of bringing men to Christ was to be accomplished. The main 
outlines of the theology of the Trinity and the Incarnation had been 
settled. Man’s approach to God had next to be investigated. And so 
we have first the iconoclastic controversies about sensible represen- 
tations of God and the Saints, and then the enquiries of the later 
Middle Ages about the necessity and nature of the Sacraments, 
those sensible channels of the divine life given to us. That period 
culminated in the Council of Trent, which shows also the beginning 
of a new period already in being, preoccupied with human nature and 
grace and human capacity for God. First God, then man’s approach 
to him, then man in himself; an ordered sequence of thought, stimu- 
lated by external irritation but showing by the internal logic of its 
structure which side was really calling the tune. 
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The next stage was of course the consideration of man’s relation 
to other men, and so we find the status of the Pope, the supreme 
authority in the Church, detinitely settled at the Vatican Council of 
1870, and now a flood of theological discussion on the Mystical Body 
of Christ, parallel to, and again partly provoked by. the social and 
political preoccupations of secular thought. What is the next stage? 
The external provocation and the internal dynamism of the Church’s 
thought seem to point in the same direction, viz., to a renewed 
attention to personality, to the distinctive status, characteristics and 
needs of persons as such. In secular thought we see great forces of 
conviction upholding and denying the personal status of man. Is man 
simply a thing among other things, to be used and shifted about and 
finally thrown away by those who can achieve the physical power to 
treat him thus: or has he a value in his every individual self which 
gives him inalienable rights with an indefectible claim against mere 
power? This is one way of stating the conflict. People who sincerely 
incline to the latter, personal view. often become ineffective advocates 
of it because they feel that the acknowledgment of individual worth, 
rights and responsibilities must lead to the kind of chaos from which 
the world is trying to escape, and from which so many on the other 
side are trying to save it. There is an alternative to such discourage- 
ment. The absolute value of each individual person does not involve 
lack of social co-ordination, cut-throat individualism, and despairing 
loneliness. For a person who is rejecting social responsibility is falling 
short of the full dignity of his personal status. To see how this is so, 
we must examine a little the growth of human awareness of what it is 
to be a person. 

In all the history of thought the growth of this idea and this con- 
sciousness is one of the most interesting topics. For it is nothing less 
than the growth of man’s awareness of his own nature, not merely as 
an isolated object, but as in solidarity with other persons, both divine 
and human. Indeed it is a matter of historical fact that the first 
awareness of what it is to be a person was provoked by the meeting 
of human persons with divine ones. The ancient Greek philosophers 
had no word expressive of personality; the Hebrew prophets had the 
idea, for to them God was not so much an object of speculative 
thought as a participator in mutual speech, but it was not their way 
to reflect on life and elaborate their experience in systematic judg- 
ments. It was not till the Hebrew and the Greek mind came together 
in Christianity that something we can recognise as the idea of per- 
sonality was expressly elaborated and examined. 

The word ‘persona’ was indeed in use in pre-Christian Latin, and 
the meanings which it then covered are of interest as showing the 
reasons for the eventual adoption of this term to denote individuals 
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endowed with reason, its privileges and responsibilities. They also 
show the absolutist and relativist significances which are made explicit 
and contrasted in St Thomas's theological treatment of the subject, 
and which are most instructive for the guidance of our private, social, 
and political thought about the matter today. Cicero (106-43 B.C.) 
distinguishes four uses of the word, according as it signifies (a) a man 
as he appears to others; (b) the part one plays in life; (c) the assemb- 
lage of qualities that fit a man for his work; (d) distinction and dig- 
nity, cf. ‘personage’. We should notice that the first two cf these 
meanings indicate directly the co-activity of other persons; the last 
two indicate rather what man is in himself. I shall call these two 
main senses the relative and absolute senses. The relative senses are 
immediately derived from the Greek prosopon, which persona trans- 
lates. Prosopon was the name of the mask which Greek actors wore— 
meaning literally a facing-towards, or a presented face. It was not 
I think the Roman theatrical custom, but under Greek influence a 
mask might be worn. We hear of a Roman actor wearing one to hide 
a squint in 100 B.C., and the word used is persona. It is by deriva- 
tion from this Greco-Roman usage that our theatre programmes bear 
the legend Dramatis Persona, the presented faces of the drama. 

But it is to be noted that if a dramatic character is from one point 
of view a presentation to the audience and to the other characters, 
from another he is a distinct individual within the play, and it may be 
owing to this inherent ambiguity in the usage that the grammarian 
Varro (116-26 B.C.) was able to transfer the word from the theatre to 
grammar, using it to denote the subject of attributes in a sentence, 
clearly stressing the absolute sense, though not to the exclusion of 
the other. The ambiguity has remained with us, so that you can find 
phrases in common use in which the word means what is assumed, 
non-essential, false or on the other hand what is vital, inward and 
essential. Gordon W. Allport in Psychology: a Psychological Interpre- 
tation (Constable, 1938) has excellently worked out some fifty of these 
uses, their history and interconnection. As he puts it: ‘Personality is 
used to describe almost everything from the attributes of the soul to 
those of a new talcum powder’. Philosophers have mostly stressed the 
absolute sense, viewing persons as intellectual, individual selves. The 
modern legal use denotes the living human being in his entirety. On 
the other hand, sociologists, while they may use the term of the 
individual within a human group, generally emphasise his lack of self- 
sufficiency, re-introducing the relative sense, which the Jungian school 
of psychologists stresses still further by using persona in its Latin 
form to denote the mask with which individuals are wont to disguise 
themselves in face of the social world about them. With that idea we 
get back to the original Greek usage. In common speech we talk of 
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personal life as inward and secret and cut off from the outside world, 
but again of personal appearance and personal relationships somewhat 
in the opposite sense. Since the same word persists with this constant 
duality of sense, it seems likely that both meanings are relevant to a 
full understanding of personality. 

Indeed when we come to talk of private or political life in terms of 
the duties and rights of persons, of how persons ought to act and be 
treated, it is most necessary to take account of both elements. This 
is not always done. Berdyaev, widely hailed as the seer for our times 
in the matter of social and political trends, proclaims himself a per- 
sonalist in every book, but his view of personality is exclusively a 
relational one. In fact, as we may later appreciate, he tends to make 
human persons into divine ones. Certainly the relational view suits 
the style of the seer or the prophet. Personal relations—there is a 
suggestion of vivid mutual life in that common expression. People are 
thought to live more fully in relationship with, in communion with 
other people than when keeping themselves to themselves. Berdyaey 
holds that it is the actuality of this full, relational life which consti- 
tutes personality. Thus in his Cing Meditations sur l’ Existence, trans- 
lated as Solitude and Society, he says: ‘Spiritually the person is 
never alone, it implies the existence of another, of a ‘“‘thou’’ and a 
“‘we’’.’ Shortly afterwards he says: ‘The loneliness of the ‘‘I’’ is only 
possible in a world of objects’. For Berdyaev there is no greater con- 
demnation than to say that something is part of the world of objects. 
He finds a purely rational and objectivising philosophy contemptible. 
unhallowed, irredeemable, lifeless. He openly asserts the primacy of 
freedom over being, i.e., of the good over the true, of desire over 
reason. Objectively reason is not for him a supreme manifestation of 
properly human life. That is only genuinely shown in the affective 
communion of essentially relative persons, who are not objects for 
each other’s thought and action but co-subjects in a single mutual 
life. For him science is beneath the dignity of the human person: it is 
not the truth which makes man free, but the genuinely free man is 
he who makes his own truth. 

The theory reflects the situation of a surrealist artist who wants to 
arrange life with the same despotic control that he would exercise over 
his paints. It is a theory which rejects the balanced affirmations and 
denials of the scientific mind which constitute an intelligible basis 
for the guidance of desire. Freedom is indeed a property of persons; 
but freedom, the power of self-determination, is rooted in the power 
to judge thus and thus about the worth of things. The existentialists 
do.not see freedom as rooted in judgment, or judgment as the expres- 
sion of objective truth; for them the only judgment worthy of the 
dignity of a human person is one withdrawn from the process of objec- 
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tivisation, and which instead of treating of something is itself some- 
thing. This is Berdyaev’s phrase and by it he seems to mean ‘is itself 
anything but thought’, for he gives the example of Kierkegaard, the 
common parent of the existentialists: ‘At bottom the thought of 
Kierkegaard is only a cry of pain torn from him by the personal drama 
of his life’. But it is not by emitting cries of pain that man can rejoin 
the author of his being in a specifically human way, but rather by 
discovering through faith and reason the intelligible pattern in the 
world of nature, of thought, of speech, of action, by setting in order 
his desires according to that pattern, by the building of good law, 
reason’s work, by promulgating and administering it through will 
motivated by reason. We are not made rational beings, persons, in 
order to use the best of our powers to immerse ourselves in an un- 
differentiated stream of existence, but so that we may differentiate 
between the natures of things, setting them in order among them- 
selves and for ourselves, not merely doing our best for them but doing 
what is best for them, treating them in accord with the truth we have 
learned about them. 

Such an exaggeratedly relative view of human personality results 
in a depreciation of the genuine glory of human nature and the 
highest and most specific of our operations. We can see the same 
thing working out in the same way in a thinker of a somewhat different 
type if we turn to D. H. Lawrence. He too is in revolt against the 
‘epoch of objectivation’. He too sees a full human life, in the words 
of Middleton Murry, as ‘always an affair of two individuals united in 
a subjective polar antinomy’. He too states his contempt for science. 
His own philosophy is patently existential in the Kierkegaardian 
sense, a cry of anguish torn from him by the personal drama of his life. 
Of necessity the life of dark passion which he tries to glorify is a life 
not specifically human, and is exercised in a less than human way. 
Of necessity it destroys his characters as it burnt him alive; for mind 
without will is ineffective, but desire without mind is destructive. 

In view of what we have said about the original meanings of 
‘person’ it is most interesting to see that there is another strain in the 
thought—or should one eall it ‘feeling’—of these two thorough-going 
relativists. Berdyaev is deeply aware of the unique character of per- 
sonality. ‘The person is spirit and belongs to the spiritual world’. 
‘The person is above all an axiological category—a category of value’. 
The personal tragedy of Lawrence, seen by himself and expressed in 
his writings, was that he longed for a singleness or absoluteness or 
independence of soul, which he called of course impersonal, and his 
efforts after it were continually foundering in what he viewed as the 
brutal, undifferentiated, sea of personal relationships. We would 
rather say that his reason, his conscience, which made him a person, 
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were constantly being overwhelmed in a sea of impersonal, irrational 
relationships. Absolute and relative, how are we to view them as 
combined in personality? 

The personalism of St Thomas is as true, as beautiful and as 
satisfying an account as he gave of anything. Personality is one of 
those pure perfections which can be properly and positively predi- 
cated of God, even though we must admit in the very act of predica- 
tion that the infinite perfection with which they are realised in him 
is beyond any with which we are directly acquainted. A person is 
a complete individual endowed with reason and therefore with free- 
dom. Freedom is what gives persons their high status and special 
value. St Thomas is in the tradition of seeing ‘person’ as a nomen 
dignitatis and an axiological category. It signifies the total rational 
individual. My hands, my mind, my will, they are not persons, for 
by themselves they are incomplete individuals, parts of me: But I, 
in my totality, am a person. An absolutist sense, clearly, but is it 
exclusively so? All St Thomas's teaching about man and human acts 
shows that it is not. The individual endowed with mind is able and 
is called upon to enter freely into relationships of charity, of justice, 
of prudence, ete.. with other such individuals. One of the precepts of 
the natural law is that man should live in péace, which St Thomas 
calls the tranquillity of order, with his fellow men, and what is order 
but a svstem of intelligibly arranged relationships. We have not here 
the blind spiritual immersion in mere existence of Berdyaev, nor the 
blind immersion in contact with reality through passion of Lawrence, 
but a human approach to reality in which passion may play its part, 
for it is the subject of the moral virtues, but always in the light of 
reason recognizing truth, under the guidance of will exercising rational 
choice and submitting to obligation. 

The human person has value, surpassing value, in himself, but as 
a complete free individual, not as the polar opposite of another Thou. 
The human person is an absolute, but can enter into relation. Let us 
now apply this pure perfection, this nomen dignitatis to God, An 
entire intellectual individual, ves, but in the light of faith we learn 
that the absolute divine nature is possessed entire by three indivi- 
dual relationships, Fatherhood, which subsists with the divine act of 
being, Sonship which subsists with the same divine act of being, 
and the love relation which they breathe forth in common and which 
subsists with the same divine act of being. They are distinct, for as 
opposing relationships they at once imply and exclude each other; 
they are real for they each have the being of God. These are the 
ultimate divine individuals to whom we must give the name of 
persons, and what are they? Absolutes who can enter into relation? 
No, relations possessing the same absolute actuality. Here is the 
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likeness and the difference between persons human and divine. To 
de-absolutize human personality, while it may seem to promise a 
divinisation, can only end in a debasement. To remove its substantial 
basis must be to confound it with the stream of things that exist 
indeed, but not in their own right. To remove its specific differentia- 
tion, its intellectuality, is to deny the ground of its freedom which 
gives it its peculiar value. To over-relationalize it is to make the 
right relationships of charity and justice impossible. But within these 
relationships and by means of them the human person can indeed 
rise to fuller and fuller sharing in the mutual relational life of the 
divine persons, in which we more and more enjoy the relation of 
Sonship. for we have received the spirit of adoption by which we 
ery, ‘Abba, Father’. 

That life of adopted divine Sonship may flower into mysticism 
and knowledge gained through the appreciation which love brings, 
but assuredly it takes its rise and its. normal development through 
love motivated by cognition. As St Catherine of Siena says in the 
opening words of her Dialogue: ‘The soul, who is lifted by a very 
great and yearning desire for the honour of God and the salvation of 
souls, begins by exercising herself, for a certain space of time in the 
ordinary virtues, remaining in the cell of self-knowledge, in order to 
know better the goodness of God towards her. This she does because 
knowledge must precede love’. The subject of growth in which this 
life of relationship has its being is no spontaneous urge but an 
intellectual substance. The conditions of its growth are not the 
anarchic movements of blind desire. but the intelligible social and 
juridical relations established and ordered by human society and 
by the Church. Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK FATHERS 
REFLECTIONS ON A FORTHCOMING LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK 


of interest in the study of the Fathers, especially the Greek 

Fathers, so long overshadowed by their better known and more 
accessible Latin brethren. If we read that the Editions du Cerf have 
already brought out translations of authors as comparatively little 
known as the apologist Athenagoras, the Cappadocian Gregory of 
Nyssa, John Moschus and Maximus Confessor, a new spring of 
patristic studies seems indeed to be upon us, and from America there 
come the translations of St Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians and 
of the Seven Letters of St Ignatius. Will England, whose interest in 
the Greek Fathers has always been particularly keen (we need only 


\ S the catalogues of the publishers show there is a great revival 
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remember the work of Newman and Pusey, of Lightfoot and Prestige) 
take no part in this renaissance? 

It is hoped that, in a few years’ time, there will be brought out in 
this country a great and fundamental work, which has been in prepar- 
ation for about forty years. We are referring to the Lezicon of 
Patristic Greek, begun in Cambridge in 1906 under the editorship of 
Dr H. B. Swete, and transferred to Oxford in 1915, for which 
material has been steadily collected throughout these years. Under 
the editorship of Dr F. L. Cross, the present Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford, assisted by a small and har- 
monious team of Catholic and Anglican collaborators, this work has 
now entered on its final stage, in which the immense material, 
assembled in a large room in the New Bodleian Building, is being 
sifted and put into shape. 

This Lexicon, designed to meet the special needs of the Patristic 
student, is an independent: work, but presupposes access to the 
ordinary Greek Lexica, particularly to the new (ninth) edition of 
Liddell and Scott, for all those words well attested in pagan authors 
and without a special theological significance. To give an example: 
a word like hippos, horse, will not be found in the Lexicon; but 
logos, word, will have a long entry. 

For the Lexicon aims at giving not only, as far as possible, all 
those out-of-the-way words—and they are many—which might 
baffle the ordinary reader who cannot consult Suidas, Suicer, 
Ducange, Sophocles and a host of other old lexica on the remote 
chance of finding the word he wants, but also at providing material on 
the big theological words, especially those that, like Homoousios or 
Theotokos, have played an important part in the great controversies 
of the Early Church. The immense material available for these 
words is carefully sorted out in order to approach as closely as possible 
to the ideal of showing the development of a term and the idea it 
conveys with a maximum of clarity and a minimum of quotations, 
an ideal the attainment of which requires much thought and more 
often than not long hours of patient verification of references and 
comparison of quotations. 

Perhaps this may sound rather a tedious occupation te the unini- 
tiated. But it can become actually exciting. For what can be more 
satisfying to the mind than to follow the development ai: progressive 
elucidation of a word intimately bound up with a fundamental doe- 
trine of the Faith? There is, for example, such an extraordinary 
word as agenetos, which, if spelt with one ‘n’ means ‘uncreated’, 
and thus is applicable to all three Persons of the Holy Trinity; but, 
if spelt with two ‘n’s, means ‘ungenerated’, and can be predicated 
of the Father only. Nobody had paid much attention to this subtle 
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distinction until the Arians hit on it as an excellent means of pro- 
ducing confusion in minds not trained in verbal subtleties. By saying 
that the Father alone is agennetos, that is ungenerated, they sounded 
perfectly orthodox; but what they really meant was that the Father 
alone is agenetos, uncreated—and by denying this predicate to the 
Son they made of the Second Person of the Trinity a creature ‘though 
not like one of the other creatures’, as they hastened to add with a 
lack of lucidity that passed for profundity among their followers. 

It is an almost esthetic pleasure to follow step by step—represented 
in the Lexicon by a string of quotations and references—the develop- 
ment of Catholic doctrine through the very confusion of spellings and 
meanings. First St Athanasius, still somewhat inconsistent in the 
use of the one and the two ‘n’s, then the great Cappadocians, 
especially St Basil in his treatise against Eunomius ringing the 
changes on the gennetos and agennetos, genetos and agenetos— 
from time to time angrily addressing the ‘impious Eunomius’ who 
uses equivocal terms in order to make the eternal and co-equal Son 
of God a creature subject to the Father. Until at last comes St John 
of Damascus, and sums up the results of the controversies in a lucid 
definition of the two terms—the Word has won the victory over his 
word-splitting adversaries. 

There is, indeed, drama in these great theological words that have 
made history in the Church; and that this drama should be partly 
hidden and partly revealed under pedantic sounding references 
makes it all the more exciting. 

But there are not only these ‘star words’, so to speak, that will 
attract the Patristic scholar. The Lexicon will also be a help to those 
interested especially in the philological side of the study of the 
Fathers. There is, for example, St Cyril of Alexandria, the passionate 
defender of the Theotokos. His works are literally teeming with the 
strangest compounds, found in no other Greek author, whether pagan 
or Christian, and which are simply ‘Cyrilline words’. They are par- 
ticularly numerous in his Commentaries, where the allegorical flights 
of the Alexandrian School seem to have called for-a corresponding 
wealth of imaginative terms. Many of them are incorporated in the 
new edition of Liddell and Scott, which professedly disregards the 
vocabularly of the Christian Fathers—they made their way into it 
because they were given in the Lexicon of Hesychius without an 
indication of their source; and it is one of the ambitions of the 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek to restore them to their author. 

But, our utilitarian-minded contemporaries may ask, what is the 
use of such a highly specialised work to people who are not Patristie 
scholars? After all there are now many excellent translations of the 
Greek Fathers; even those—and they are becoming fewer in number 
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every day—who have learned Greek at school will prefer reading a 
good translation to struggling through the orginal with a Lexicon. 
But it is precisely that which would be such an invaluable help to a 
real understanding of the Fathers, even if it were done only from time 
to time for a key passage. It is very easy to overlook quite a number 
of important points when reading a translation; especially in such a 
subject as Patristics, when sometimes the whole controversy hinges 
on one letter, as in genetos—gennetos and homoousios—homoiousios 
—a source of confusion which simply cannot be reproduced in a 
translation. 

And if these controversies may seem very remote in our troubled 
times and really ‘Greek’ to most of our contemporaries, perhaps 
the very fact that such an undertaking can be launched at the 
present moment may remind us all] that it is not in the sphere of 
politics and economics that ultimate decisions are made, but in the 
realm of the spirit; the salvation of men depends not on the ephemeral 
success of this or that plan or scheme, but on the question whether 
Christ was genetos (created) or agenetos (uncreated), homoousios (of 
the same substance) or homoiousios (of similar substance) as the 
Father. These issues, it is true, were decided, as far as Catholics 
are concerned, once and for ail more than 1500 years ago; but they 
have so often been questioned and ridiculed in these last centuries 
that any work that will facilitate their re-statement as well as the 
understanding of the world in which the early Christians lived. should 
be welcomed by all to whom their Christian heritage is dear. 

H. C. Grater. 


OBITER 


WHO ARE THE GUILTY? A recent number of Das Neue Abendland, the 
German Catholic review, was devoted to the discussion of the ‘guilt’ 
of the German people. Seeing in the sublime liturgical invocation 
O felix culpa the symbol ‘of a people’s redemption, Dr Hans 
Hengstenberg continues: 
It may be that other nations too are guilty, and that their guilt 
grows day by day. Certainly other nations have a heavy responsi- 
bility for the tragedy of Europe. But we, ‘a people of thinkers and 
poets’, must bear the chief burden of guilt. Let our pride be such 
that we will not evade our own guilt by pointing out that of others. 
In confessing it we declare more boldly our national duty. 
Herr Naumann, the editor, in an article called ‘The Fifteenth Cross’, 
sees in the Vezelay Peace Pilgrimage of last year a figure of hope. 
A fifteenth cross was made by German prisoners of war at work neat 
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Vezelay, and this cross was brought into the basilica on the 
shoulders of their former enemies. 
When at Vezelay the youth of the victorious nations helped the 
vanquished to carry their cross, that was more than a symbolic 
gesture. It proved—and we have noted the same thing in many 
speeches and actions of the Western powers these last few 
months—that at last this need is being recognised. The German 
cross was the heaviest of them all at Vezelay, and the victorious 
nations who erected there a way of the cross of fourteen stations 
were reminded that the biggest cross—Germany—needed their 
help for it to be raised up. 
* * 
Is THERE A THOMIST EXISTENTIALISM? asks Pierre Blanchard in an 
article in La Croix (July 16). In firmly answering ‘NO’, he shows 
that 
the anguish which is born of an interior conflict, that constitutive 
experience of existence of which Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, 
and Marcel tells us, is an integral element of existentialism, 
whether atheist or Christian. But the universe of St Thomas is that 
of optimism, harmony, unity, peace, and of truth realised in light 
and in love. St Thomas achieved in its fulness the intellectual and 
spiritual ideal of the Dominican Order of which he is the glory, but 
he did not abandon the ideal of peace which the Benedictine Order 
had imprinted on his responsive soul at Monte Cassino. There was 


no trace of existential anguish in his soul. 


% * * * 


TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE, a supplementary issue of the Eastern 
Churches Quarterly (2s.), includes the papers read at last year’s 
conference at Oxford. Pére Bouyer reminds us that 
the Fathers insisted, certainly more strenuously than we do, on 
the fact that the object of faith is fundamentally one. They con- 
tinually grasped, and consciously felt that they grasped, one sole 
living object under the already multiple Christian formularies. 
The same emphasis on the basic unity of the sources of revelation, 
@ unity which Reformation controversies challenged, marks the 
contribution of Fr Richard Kehoe, O.P., ‘The Scriptures as Word 
of God’, which has already appeared in Blackfriars. 


* * * 


Epitions CatHouicite of Lille, true to their name, have just pub- 
lished Les Chrétiens devant l’Oecuménisme (85 frances), a useful 
summary of information, supplied by Catholics, Orthodox, and 
Protestants, on the general problem of Christian unity. It may be 
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that a law of diminishing returns is working in the ecumenical field, 
as in so many others. General appeals for sympathetic understanding 
are good, documentary accounts of the various ‘movements’ designed 
to break down prejudice are to be welcomed. But there still remains 
the hard and primary work of theological enquiry, without which any 
amount of good will must wither away for want of precise direction. 
Pére Clemence, S.J. does well to insist that “Catholic intransigence’, 
namely the declaring in charity of the Church’s unique function as 
the custodian of the principle of unity bequeathed to men by Christ, 
is the greatest contribution to the fulfilling of his prayer, Ut omnes 
unum sint. 

* % * * 
Erasmus, an ‘international bulletin of contemporary scholarship’, 
published by the Pantheon Press of Amsterdam, reflects a measure 
of intellectual collaboration that is a welcome sign in the world we 
know. It is published under the auspices of such distinguished names 
as C. G. Jung, Benedetto Croce, Christopher Dawson, John Dewey 
and Emile Bréhier. It is a kind of international Times Literary 
Supplement, and includes (since it is published fortnightly) an 
up-to-date bibliography of recent work in theology, philosophy, his- 
tory, economics and general literature. 


Britatx’s Crisis is examined in fifty vigorous pages by Fr Paul 
Crane, S.J. (James Burns; 1s.), and this highly expert guide to the 
jungle of contemporary economics by a priest who recognises that 
‘to save their heritage the English must not only work but pray and 
do their utmost to make spiritual renovation walk hand in hand with 
economic reconstruction’ should be widely known. 


Ervupes (July-August) includes a detailed and sympathetic account 
of ‘Berlin 1947’ by Rene Bosc. ‘Berlin has given during the last two 
years many proofs of her courage, clear mind and independence. .. . 
Berlin, the crossroad of ideas and of peoples, will teach the Germans 
to detach themselves from self-examination and from an unhealthy 
concentration on their own miseries’. 


Man UncuatNep is the bold title of a manifesto issued by the 
Distributist Association of Great Britain (9d.). ‘Seven pillars of 
freedom are established, and the alternative that faces England is 
‘between a free society and a police-controlled slave state’. ‘Only 
Englishmen can save England, if they are given half a chance’. The 
Distributist Association offers ‘a whole chance’. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Law QvarTERLY (Stevens; 10s.) is designed, 
says Sir Cecil Hurst in a foreword to the first number, ‘to bring home 
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to a wider section of the community the part which international law 
has to play in the modern world, and will lead to an ever increasing 
knowledge of the rules which it prescribes, so as to strengthen in 
the international sphere the forces that make for justice through 
compliance with law’. Apart from specialist articles, there are 
sections devoted to the ‘review of cases’ and ‘selected documents’, 
including (in this number) the full text of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


KuLTUURLEVEN (Utrecht) includes in its July issue an analysis of the 
work of Arthur Koestler. 


FakepD ELEcTIONS IN PoLaND (Polish Freedom Movement; 2s.) sum- 
marises the evidence of foreign observers, and George Dallas, former 
chairman of the British Labour Party, in a foreword describes the 
elections as ‘a blatani and gigantic fraud of the most atrocious 
character’. 

* * * * 


THE GENEROUS RESPONSE of readers of Blackfriars to the appeal on 
behalf of German Dominicans makes us bold to print a list of German 
teachers who are desperately in need of English books. (Books can 
be sent without formality to these addresses; rate 4d. one lb.) 
Prof. Dr Hermann Heuer, Miinster (Westf.), Hittorf Str., 46 (any 
standard English texts: Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, etc.; 
urgently needs English dictionaries). 
Frl. Helene Egen, Studienratin; 220 Geilenkirchen, near Aachen, 
Staatliche Hildegaard Schule, An der Linde 2 (any English books; 
asks specially for novels of George Eliot and Katherine Mansfield; 
books suitable for girls from 15-20; Saintsbury’s—or any other— 
History of English Literature). 
Dr Alfons Schulte, Bonn, Venusbergweg 33 (any scientific text- 
books; popular books on scientific subjects, e.g. Penguins and 
Pelicans). 
Fri. H. Scheifhacken, Studien assesorin, 22 Kleve, Materborner 
Allee 48 (any books on European history; biographies). 
Dr Alfons Rinke, Hamburg 1 Alsona, Gliicksburgen Str. 19 III 
(asks specially for Christopher Dawson’s Making of Europe and 
similar books). 
We have heard at first hand of the difficulties of these German 
Catholic teachers, without equipment, without books, and seriously 
short of food and clothes. Any help that can be given will lighten 
the appalling burden of those who are doing perhaps the most 
difficult work of all in Germany today. ALDATE. 
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REVIEWS 

Miracies: A Stupy. By C. 8S. Lewis (Bles; 10s. 6d.) 

The qualities that we have long since learnt to expect from Mr 
Lewis’s books—clarity of thought, strict logic, cogent argument, and 
the power of absorbing the reader’s attention—are all very much in 
evidence in this latest work. You could hardly wish for a stronger 
defence-by-explanation, not only of miracles, but also—for the book 
covers much more ground than the modest title suggests—of the 
whole idea of supernatural religion. Mr Lewis shows the self-contra- 
dictoriness of the ‘naturalist’ theory: the theory that all reality is a 
single interlocked system of Nature; and points out how that system 
is in fact being constantly ‘invaded’ by what is supernatural to it, 
the life of mind. Thence he takes us to the existence of a self- 
subsistent mind, and to the idea of creation: the relation between 
Nature and God being such that ‘everything looks as if Nature were 
not resisting an alien invader but rebelling against a lawful sovereign’. 
A criticism of Hume leads on to a:demonstration of the metaphysical 
‘fitness’ of miracle, and a discussion of the grand miracle, the Incar- 
nation, to which all other miracles are related. 


But, as was also to be expected, the book abounds in incidental 
suggestions of great value. One of the things Mr Lewis puts most 
forcibly is the fact that our modern subrational dislike of the super- 
natural, the intellectual climate of our times, is not an advance from 
Christianity but a relapse, a retrogression to primitivism. There are 
valuable passages on the idea of descent and re-ascent as the ‘very 
formula of Reality’ as a whole; and an equally valuable underlining 
of the tragic pass to which modern man has been brought through 
his loss of myth and symbol—robbed of the theological education 
which ought to come to him through these channels and therefore 
forced to seek the supernatural, if at all, through abstruse reasoning, 
a burden which ‘plain men were never expected to bear before’. 

A further train of thought is suggested by the discussion of super- 
natural (psychic) and supernatural (divine). It seems possible to dis- 
tinguish three classes of ‘invasions’ of nature: (a) evidences of abnor- 
mal psychic power over matter; (b) evidences of the power over 
matter of an engraced personality, either partially recapturing what 
was before the Fall or partially anticipating what will be after the 
resurrection of the body (e.g. in saints’ lives, their relationship with 
animals, perhaps some of their healings); and (c) evidences of direct 
divine intervention in ways beyond human nature in any condition, 
as in raisings from the dead. The collection and assessment of 
material for (a) goes on; it may be questioned whether sufficient 
study has been given by theologians to (b) in contrast to (c), and 
yet it is of vital importance in any study of the ordinary economy 
of grace in terms of cosmic power and energy. If Satanism has its 
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‘ordinary’ (evil) mirabilia, the Church has its ‘ordinary’ (beneficent) 
mirabilia; it is said that we should hear less of the latter than of the 
former. 

Here and there in the book there are phrases to question. Is it 
accurate to say that all our knowledge is inferred from sensation? 
The doctrine of the Fall-Upwards tout court merits Mr Lewis’s 
strictures, but is it not worth while to stress the element of truth 
in it, the anti-natural upward movement (super-bia) which produces 
the downward? Ought we to reject the Old Testament imagery, and 
not rather accept it as an imperfect, while rejecting any interpreta- 
tion of it as a perfect, statement of divine reality? Does noli me 
tangere really mean that the risen flesh ‘can be touched, though at 
first it had better not be touched’, and not rather: ‘Don’t cling to 
me: this is still the time for sacrifice and work, and the carefree joy 
of possession is not till After’? Does Mr Lewis really mean that God 
is only almost certainly not in Time? And is it not misleading to 
say that mysticism in and through the senses has not been achieved 
by anyone: the highest flights of contemplation, as of philosophical 
speculation, banish the senses, but at least the vision then achieved 
is re-lived in the awareness of Omnipresence. These are incidental 
points: the book is emphatically one to acquire and study. 

GERALD Vayy, O.P. 


Tue Lecacy or tHE ANcIENT Worup. By W. G. de Burgh. (Mac- 
donald and Evans; 21s.) 


After more than twenty years this valuable book has been reissued, 
with revisions completed by the author shortly before his death in 
1943. The spread of knowledge of what we owe to the culture of 
Israel, Greece and Rome has become even more necessary now than 
when the book was first published in 1923, for in the meantime our 
world has been busy denying the values inherited from those sources. 
For students moreover who have some specialized knowledge of his- 
tory, there is here available a useful cultural survey covering the 
early civilizations of the East, Hellenism, Rome republican and im- 
perial, and the Middle Ages. Professor de Burgh’s deep appreciation 
of them all gave him a special qualification to write on their genesis 
and transmission to later times. Those aequainted with his philoso- 
phical writings would not expect to find a mere historical record, 
however, and they would be right. Modern problems are never far 
away, and arguments for the imperative need of a return to Chris- 
tianity are well developed. 

The major novelties in the new edition are three appendices, ‘On 
Civilization and History’, ‘On Historical Greatness and Moral Good- 
ness’, ‘On Humanism and the World Crisis’. In the last the author 
declares his conviction that ‘if we consider the concepts most dis- 
tinctive of modern humanism, we shall find that they not only have 
their source in Christianity, but that, when severed from their re- 
ligious context, they are robbed of all intelligible meaning’. This is 
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the line of thought that unities the historical narrative. and it is a 
pity that the author felt himself impelled to shirk the fullness of the 
implications which he brings to light. There are several places where 
the conclusion is obviously thrusting at his reluctant mind, that the 
health of European society today needs renewed acceptance of all 
three of the main traditions that he describes, the religious legacy of 
Israel (supernatural faith in Christianity), the Greek ideal of freedom 
and the Roman reverence for law, the last two being unified and 
informed by the first. But when it comes to the point, we read: 
‘For a world-view centred in sense there must be substituted a 
world-view centred in God. This in no way implies a sterile return to 
the tradition of medievalism’. After that last neat portmanteau 
sentence packed so full of muddle and prejudice one is not surprised 
to find the Conclusion presenting ‘The Christian religion as the syn- 
thesis of the Hebraic and Hellenic legacies’ (only). The author shows 
clearly enough that he did not really think the tradition of medieval- 
ism sterile. No one would advocate a sterile return to anything. But 
a fruitful return to the tradition of medievalism must mean a return 
to the church which inherits the Roman discipline, a thought {from 
which the argument keeps shying away. The Catholic reader will not 
always be satisfied with accounts of Christian doctrine, e.g., we 
are told that it is impossible to ‘draw any clear line of demarcation 
between those of Christ's actions which are due to his divine and 
those which are due to his human nature’, St Cyril of Alexandria 
being interpreted in a Monophysite sense in support of this position. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


EXIsTENTIALISM. By Guido de Ruggiero, with an Introduction by 
Rayner Heppenstall. (Secker & Warburg; 5s.) 


EXISTENTIALISME ET AcCTE D’Erre. By Benoit Pruche, O.P. (B. 
Arthaud; Grenoble and Paris, 140fr.) 


Professor de Ruggiero abuses the existentialists on the first page 
and calls them self-deceivers on the second; a quick start, even for 
such a short essay. ‘There has, however, been some provocation, and 
one can sympathise with the. Professor's complaint. 

But there is not much to recommend in this book except the last 
four pages. Mr Heppenstall’s introduction is well-informed on the 
whole, but de Ruggiero’s historical sketch is decidedly ungenerous— 
perhaps because he dislikes both Christianity and Atheism which 
seem to be the two opposed outcomes of the movement (so to call it). 
He abominates Heidegger and sneers at Marcel. His idealism revolts 
against philosophers who treat sin and death not only as data to be 
understood, but also as » «tications of our actual position in reality. 
For de Ruggiero the notion of ‘nothing’ is purely and simply and in 
every sense a mental negation of being; in no sense at all does nothing 
precede being. Hence our existence is in no sense ex nihilo; it does 
not, in fact, connote a reality suspended between nothing and God— 
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in short, a creature. For de Ruggiero this connotation is nonsense 
because for him ‘existence’ does not express ‘the act of emerging’ 
into being, but only a constation of things—having—occurred, of a 
fact as a fait accompli. 

The existentialists, then, are wrong in placing existence in things, 
or at least in persons, instead of reserving it as a mere manner of 
speaking about things or persons. And this error has three con- 
sequences. (1) It obscures the true ‘protagonist of becoming’ which is 
an appetition, a will, a spirit. (2) It precludes all explanation of 
becoming, since the existent as such, the existentialists’ ‘protagon- 
ist’, neither needs nor is patient of explanation. Here de Ruggiero 
might seem to agree with his adversaries; but while he thinks that 
becoming can be explained if this irrelevant existence is left out of it, 
they seem to think that it cannot be explained because existence 
cannot be left out of it. A third view would relate existence to the 
mystery of God's essence. (3) It reduces all ‘values’ to a dead level of 
undifferentiated fact. Hence the existentialist pessimism. 


The main point is de Ruggiero’s rejection of existence as ‘pro- 
tagonist of becoming’. He objects. of course, to the existentialist 
exaggeration of the ‘irrationality of the given’ and to the consequent 
contempt of reason; but he traces this to the notion that becoming is 
existence emerging out of mere being or dasein (pp. 49, 50). Exis- 
tence, he says, has nothing to do with becoming; if you think‘it has 
you de-rationalise and de-valuate becoming. 


Has he really understood the existentialists—any of them? His 
criticism is logically coherent. But, apart from questions raised by 
his own ontology (in which ‘levels of existence’ are constituted by a 
dynamic spiritual subject neither existent. intrinsically, nor caused 
by an existent), is it true that ‘the intrinsic significance of existen- 
tialism is not new’, since it is but one of the ‘forms assumed by the 
need for individuating the universal in the course of history’? The 
question is whether this historical placing of the doctrine reveals its 
precise ‘intrinsic significance’; and the answer is in the negative. 


Another little work on the same general subject, untranslated as 
yet but deserving a wider public than Ruggiero’s essay, comes from 
a French Dominican, P. Benoit Pruche. It both supplements the 
Italian's book and goes, I think, much deeper. It is not a general 
survey or description but a metaphysical argument directed against 
J-P. Sartre in particular—whom Ruggiero overlooks. P. Pruche’s 
reasoning is serried, profound and expressed with remarkable nervous 
energy; deserving and demanding very close attention. Taking his 
start from the text and standpoint of Sartre he criticises the latter’s 
conclusions without leaving the ‘Sartrian’ angle of vision. This in- 
volves a close analysis of the ‘contradictions’, the ‘absurdity’ pre- 
sented by our experience of the act of existence. with a view to 
resolving these contradictions—but with no elimination of the implied 
‘mystery’—in the light of the distinction between existence and 
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essence. In a further and longer section the analysis is pursued into 
the human situation, into the problem of liberty dramatically raised 
by Sartre. A brief but valuable book. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Eco, HunGer anp AGGREssiox, By F. S. Sperls, M.D. (Allen and 
Unwin; 12s. 6d.) 

This book by a South African psychiatrist claims in its subtitle to 
be a ‘Revision of Freud’s Theory and Method’. ‘Revision’ is an under- 
statement: if the emphasis on hunger (as against sex) makes it posi- 
tively anti-Freudian, the emphasis on Ego makes it aunti-analvtic 
altogether. Suggestive use is made of biology and physiology, of 
Gestalt-psychology, and of the ‘Holism’ of Field-Marshal Smuts; but 
little is left of Freud (despite due honour to an outmoded pioneer) 
except his most naive conceptions of religion as obsession and of God 
as hallucination. 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison, and the adage is 
supremely true in the function which the author calls mental meta- 
bolism. This book is not every man’s meat, and it is nobody's cup of 
tea. It is no food, either, for what Dr Perls calls the ‘hanging-on bite’; 
but the theoretical chapters will often reward the demands they make 
on incisors and molars. 

The last part of the book contains much excellent advice in prac- 
tical technique; it would gain had the practical exercises been recom- 
mended more modestly for mental hygiene and after-care rather than 
as therapy. The chapters on ‘Concentration on Eating’, ‘Visualisa- 
tion’, ‘Sense of Actuality’, ‘Internal Silence’, ‘Body Concentration’ 
and ‘Assimilation of Projections’ could be safely recommended to 
nearly everybody who is well enough to put them into execution. 
They can be theoretically justified as well by the Aristotelian-Thomist 
conception of the inter-relation of psyche and organism as by the 
author’s own more problematic theories. But the exercises in the 
‘First Person Singular’ might encourage inflation, no less than the 
self-deception which the author rightly deprecates in Couéism, if 
practised by the immature. His equation of normality and extraver- 
sion should be a sufficient index both to his strength and his limita- 
tions; the book as a whole cannot be recommended to the uncritical 
or to those who fondly suppose that neurosis is amenable to any 
panacea and does not require individual attention. V.W. 


Mamre: Essays in Religion. By Martin Buber, translated by Greta 
Hort. (Cumberlege: Melbourne University Press; 12s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN Man anp Man. By Martin Buber, trauslated by Ronald 
Gregor Smith (Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.) 

Professor Buber has hitherto been known to English readers only 
by his stimulating essay in existential thinking, ] and Thou. and by 
his fascinating Jewish Mysticism and the Legends of Baalshem with 
its charming anecdotes of the Chassidist movement. In Mamre may 
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tions. That bond is his reading of the Old Testament revelation in 
which he claims to find his ‘I and Thou’ philosophy no less than the 
origins of that Chassidism in which he sees ‘a movement of concen- 
tration: the concretion of all those elements which are found in a 
suspended form everywhere in Judaism at all times’. Christian 
readers, notwithstanding the author’s misunderstanding of many of 
their own beliefs and practices, will find much to learn from the many 
illuminating Biblical insights and sidelights in which this book 
abounds, and still more from its fine confession of a contemporary 
Jew’s faith in the Messianic calling of his people. His understanding 
of this faith must oftea put to shame their Gentile obtuseness to much 
of the inner meaning and challenge of their own Master’s Gospel. 
But nor can they fail to note the conspicuous absence of the scandal 
of the Cross from this Messianism of a mystical body which though 
unredeemed must vet redeem, and while itself headless must vet 
lead humanity. 

Between Man and Man is, in the main, less directly Biblical and 
theological and more philosophical—though in Buber’s ‘dialogical’ 
manner. It may be regarded as a long appendix to I and Thou, in 
which the author confronts, from the standpoint of that book, the 
efforts of various philosophers—from Aristotle to Kant, and from 
Kant to Husserl and Heidegger—to cope with the mystery of human 
existence. The dialogue is inevitably more one-sided than even the 
author himself could wish, and in the case at least of Aristotle it is 
(in view of the reconstructions of Jaeger) singularly inept. Kierke- 
gaard receives the most sustained and the most damaging atten- 
tions of all. Two excellent essays on education are sandwiched 
between the criticism. Victor Waite, O.P. 


Ersropia: The Study of a Polity, 1540-1935. By David Mathew (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 15s.) 

Could any scene be more remote for a naval historian, or people 
stranger to a Horatian urbanity and candour? But nothing is too 
improbable for an author who appreciates the mad milord and the 
eupeptic laird who travelled before him. 

Nec timuit precipitem Africum 
decertantem Aquilonibus 
nec tristes Hyadas nec rabiem Noti. 


Behind the variety one discerns the simplicity, the use of analogy, 
praised by the philosopher, but here practised in a dialectic of ideas 
embodied in vivid persons, an abstraction of meanings combined with 
asympathy with matter and motion, required by St Thomas of those 
who write about historic reality. 

Prester John was centuries dead, and the first entrance to the 
Solomonic Throne, in a mountain Coptic kingdom, surrounded on 
three sides by desert Islam and with no southern frontier to jungle 
Paganism, was made by the European Baroque Dr Mathew knows 
so well. With the coming of the Portuguese, round the Cape to Goa 
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and thence back across the Indian Ocean to Massaweh, and the 
settling of the nomadic cowrt in the palace of Gondar, it met a heavy 
and impenetrable survival, a mixture, among other elements, of 
Judaism and a ‘filtered’ Byzantinism. There was the coup of the con- 
version of the Emperor Susenyos to Catholicism, but the Jesuit 
mission ended in failure. ‘It was not the world of Bellarmine, but 
something more archaic, that would call to this ancient and unim- 
peded sovereignty’. In the years that followed, the throne was 
reduced to a shadow by the feudal barons, until power was centralised 
again by the Shoan Emperors a century ago. Their sanction was 
more practical, and less hieratic, more like that of the later medieval 
Kings of France, less like that of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
revival, tragic and fascinating in Theodore of Magdala, was trium- 
phant in Menelik of Adowa. 

There is a perception of scenery and weather throughout this study, 
‘the high thin air, the euphorbia in blossom’, the eye for detail, ‘the 
light blue and silver of the Bombay Light C»valry’, and the turn of 
phrase: ‘the abuna was an object of reverence, anxiety, and un- 
fatigued suspicion’. The pleasure of reading it is enhanced by the 
anticipation of more studies by Dr Mathew in African history. 

THomas O.P. 


Everyman's Dictonary or Music. Compiled by Eric Blom. (Dent; 
10s. 6d). 

To review 700 pages, double-columned and closely printed, is to 
attempt the unprofitable, if not the impossible. It is enough to say 
that Mr Blom’s name is a guarantee of accuracy of definition and 
objectivity of comment. The omission of all living performers avoids 
the embarrassment of discrimination, and the space saved permits 
the inclusion of a new and valuable feature, namely references 
indicating the literary sources drawn upon by composers of all ages 
and countries. A key to the abbreviations used would have been 
helpful. It is at first a baffling business to entangle such arcana as 
‘Fr writer on m. & comp.’ or ‘Among the most common orch. insts. 
Eng. hns., cls., hns. and tpts. are T.I.’. But with familiarity 
Everyman becomes a friend, and it will be indispensable for that 
large public which wants to know just enough to give a piece of music¢ 
its setting. And the definitions are masterpieces of economy and 
clarity. J. S. B. 


An History or Writing axp Lerrerinc. By Jan 
Tschichold. (A. Zwemmer; 15s.) 

The author introduces his subject with the words: ‘The immense 
flood of printed matter which characterises the present day has not 
only diminished our reverence for language. It is also beginning to 
destroy our living sense for the visible representation of language. 
for writing and lettering’, But the seventy excellently produced 
half-tone illustrations, beginning with a vivid bison from the walls 
of the Altanura cave of some twenty or thirty thousand years ago, 
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go to disprove his opening words. For after reviewing the first 
attempts at writing and showing us the glories of the Greek papyri, 
the perfections of Chinese calligraphy, the solemnities of the Roman 
inscriptions, the magnaminity of the uncials, he reviews the elabora- 
tions of the later Middle Ages which lead eventually to the flounders 
in the nineteenth century through the perfection of printing 
machines. But that was not the end of the story, and he concludes 
with three beautiful pages—the Dacre Press Bible, Gill’s Joanna and 
the written style of the Bremer Presse. It is strange that the author 
should continue to suspect a decline, for this art of calligraphy and 
printing is surely one of the great hopes of the times. For it reveals 
a final revulsion from the slavery to technique and ornament. There 
is today a far greater tendency to employ and to prefer simplicity in 
lettering, title page and book production: vulgarity is more fre- 
quently reserved for the jacket. Perhaps there is too much reliance 
on the sculptured traditions set up by men like Bodoni, but there 
has been a considerable return to the calligraphic forms in part due 
to the great influence of Edward Johnstone, who with William 
Morris justly finds a mention in these pages. But the recent history 
offers hope that in other forms of mechanised art men may learn 
to throw off the bondage of industrial production, and the worship 
of the tawdry and the elaborate—though there does still remain the 
decline in personal handwriting. The book contains a valuable pedi- 
gree tree of the European styles, and it should certainly be acquired 
as a collection of milestones in the story of the art. It is instructive 
and leads to the very serious consideration of an art which is now 
‘employed and desecrated’ by all in a universally educated world. It 


is of course itself finely produced. o...2. 
TakinG It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock. (Declan X. McMullen 
‘o.; $3.00.) 


This is a refreshing book. It is especially so to one who was 
nauseated for five and a half years by the opportunism, the bowing 
to expediency, the soft- pedalling (to use a very mild term) of Papal 
pronouncements, the exceptionally feeble response given by English 
Catholics to Papal leadership and to the ordinary appeals of humanity. 

Here are a hundred or so essays selected from the late Thomas 
Woodlock’s column in the Wall Street Journal. They cover the war- 
period and the crisis that preceded it; they deal with all the problems 
that latterly have been uppermost in men’s minds, juridical, educa- 
tional, scientific, social and economic. It might be thought that these 
short ‘topical papers date. They do not: they are remarkably per- 
tinent. To disagree radically with some of the author’s implications in - 
the field of economics is merely to witness to the stimulating forth- 
rightness of his opinions. No one will deny that the body of them 
shows a sanity in the fullest sense and a knowledge of the affairs of 
mankind that is more than worldly wisdom. The book is unmistak- 
ably the work of one who has made full use of access to the ideals and 
traditions of the Catholic Church. J. F.T. Prixce 
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